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If  I  might  give  a  thort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  retolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
preeipioe  gf  Uiling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  prockUm  war  with  mankind^msither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  teils  the  crimes 
(f  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  %ron  hands  cf  the  law;  if  he  teUs  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
sUackt  him  ikth  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  th^  he  may  go  onyharfeM.— ‘De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SESSION. 


Parliament  meets  on  Monday  to  do  its  best,  within  the 
next  two  months  or  so,  towards  finishing  the  work  that 
has  been  begun,  and  picking  up  the  work  that  has  been 
left  undone,  during  the  four  months  that  are  past,  and 
we  may  take  advantage  of  the  present  lull  in  public 
business  to  inquire  how  much  has  thus  far  been  enected, 
and  how  much  more  has  any  chance  of  being  efiected  in 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  The  answer  is  not  satis¬ 
factory.  If  we  had  a  **  wasted  session  in  1871,  the 
session  of  1872  is  likely  to  be  yet  more  wasted.  If  last 
year  we  had  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  Government 
that  thought  more  of  life  than  of  principle,  we  have  this 
year  a  Government  that  on  most  matters  appears  to  have 
no  principle  at  all,  to  care  for  nothing  but  life.  Hr 
Gladstone  has  certainly  been  able  to  steer  his  rotten 
bark  past  many  rocks  and  shoals  on  one  or  other  of 
which,  last  February,  it  seemed  likely  to  be  wrecked ; 
bat  he  has  saved  it  rather  by  chance  than  by  skill,  and 
his  skill  has  chiefly  been  shown  in  throwing  overboard 
mach  of  the  cargo  that  he  promised  to  bring  into  port. 

Of  that  cargo  the  Ballot  Bill  is  the  only  important 
item  that  can  be  considered  to  be  in  any  way  safe,  and 
eyen  this  has  been  so  materially  damaged  in  the  passage 
that  it  will  be  worth  very  much  less  than  was  expect^. 
There  may  have  been  good  reason  for  the  separation  of 
Mr  Forster’s  Bill  of  last  year  into  two  portions,  the  one 
providing  the  machinery  of  secret  voting  and  the  other 
vastly  improving  the  other  arrangements  for  preventing 
bribery  and  corruption.  But  the  Government  promised 
that  these  two  portions  should  be  carried  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  concurrently.  That  promise  has  been  broken,  the 
Cormptions  Bill  is  already  as  good  as  dead,  and  the 
^llot  Bill,  crippled  enough  by  the  lopping  off  of  this  half, 
has  been  in  other  ways  very  materially  damaged.  Without 
repeating  what  wo  have  already  said,  in  commenting  on 
the  various  discussions  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  may  remind  our  readers  that  the  Bill, 
fa  it  now  stands,  makes  secret  voting  only  optional 
compulsory,  thus  giving  the  protection  of  the 
wot  to  those  who  do  not  need  it,  and  virtually  with- 
olding  it  from  all  who  require  such  a  shield  from 
la  imidation  and  bribery ;  that  it  leaves  the  expenses  of 
®wtions  still  chargeable  upon  candidates ;  and  that  it 
es  no  provision,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any 
onstituency  returning  more  than  one  member,  for  a 
ew  representative  being  chosen  by  the  same  voters 
0  chose  the  old  ones.  The  emasculated  Ballot  Bill, 
reov^,  which  was  to  reach  the  House  of  Lords 
*L  ^as  not  yet  left  the  Commons,  and,  if 

further  delay,  the  Peers  will  have  some 
have  n  throwing  it  out  on  the  plea  that  they 

which  h  ^  consideration  to  a  measure 

It  ia  *^®JJised  so  much  confusion  in  the  Lower  House. 

comiTiSI°  r  faults  and  short- 

the  Pf?  render  it  less  unacceptable  to 

time  4L*’  hope  that,  in  a  few  weeks’ 

*'  Ballot  Bill  will  become  law.  That  will 


certainly  be  a  good  thing  as  far  as  it  goes.  Defective 
as  is  the  Bill,  it  recognises  the  principle  of  secret  voting 
as  a  protection  for  electors  who  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  give  honest  votes  openly ;  and,  that  prin¬ 
ciple  once  recognised,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy 
hereafter  to  improve  the  system  by  which  it  is  applied. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  Ballot  Bill  will  pass 
through  Parliament,  what  else  can  the  Government 
expect  to  do  for  us  ?  The  Mines  Regulation  Bill  and 
the  Public  Health  Bill  are  as  good  as  given  up  already. 
The  Scotch  Education  Bill,  ii  it  passes  from  the  Com¬ 
mons  to  the  Lords  and  is  turned  into  law,  will  be  of  very 
little  use,  if  not  a  source  of  positive  harm,  as,  should 
the  Lower  House  reverse  the  foolish  vote  into  which  it  was 
enticed  by  Mr  Gordon,  the  Upper  House  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  alter  it  back  again,  so  as  to  increase  yet  more 
the  religious  difficulty”  that  is  already  far  too  great  and 
mischievous.  The  Licensing  Bill — all  of  importance 
that  is  left  of  the  legislation  promised  in  the  Queen’s 
Speech — will,  of  course,  soon  come  down  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  may  possibly  be  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mons,  but  it  is  so  faulty  and  inefficient  a  measure  that,  at 
best,  it  can  do  no  more  than  slightly  clear  the  way 
for  farther  discussion  and  legislation  on  the  liquor 
question. 

Thus,  looking  at  the  prospect  in  the  most  favourable 
light,  the  present  session  is  likely  to  be  a  woefully  un¬ 
satisfactory  one  as  regards  the  useful  legislation  promised 
by  the  Government.  And  the  Government,  doing  next 
to  nothing  for  us  itself,  has  been  more  than  ever  careful 
to  prevent  anything  being  done  by  private  members. 
“  A  fixed  determination  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at,’^ 
we  said  just  twelve  months  ago,  **  that  no  important 
measure  shall  be  tolerated  which  is  not  introduce  from 
the  Treasuiy  Bench.  Mr  Gladstone  aspires  to  bo  tho 
Lord  Paramount  of  Liberalism.  He  will  have  no  law 
passed  of  which  he  does  not  wholly  approve.  Still  less 
will  he  allow  any  one  to  attain  distinction  as  a  legislator 
who  does  not  render  full  allowance  to  him.”  Those 
words  are  much  truer  now  than  they  were  last  year. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  measure  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  this  session  by  any  private  member 
which,  if  it  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  stage  for  serious 
discussion,  has  not  been  either  opposed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  swallowed  up  by  it  under  a  vague  promise  that,  in 
its  own  good  time,  it  will  take  it  under  consideration.” 
Of  course,  if  we  have  a  strong  Government,  taking  the 
lead  of  affairs,  it  has  a  right  to  claim  considerable  power 
in  choosing  what  measures  of  reform  shall  be  brought 
forward,  and  in  what  time  and  order,  and  private  mem¬ 
bers  can  only  hope  for  such  off-nights  as  can  be  spared 
for  the  ventilation  of  new  and  unripe  questions  as  will 
promote  their  'thorough  consideration  in  due  season. 
But,  in  spite  of  Mr  Trevelyan’s  remarkable  declaration 
at  Liverpool  on  Wednesday,  we  deny  that  the  present 
Government  is  in  any  way  a  strong  one.  The  Tories 
can  beat  it  whenever  they  like :  they  could  probably  de¬ 
feat  it  next  week  or  any  week  after  on  some  vital  point, 
if  they  cared  just  now  to  take  office,  and  if  they  had  a 
policy  by  which  they  might  rely  on  holding  their  seats 
on  the  Treasury  Bench;  and  they  have  this  power  because 
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the  Liberal  party  is  thoroughly  and,  for  the  present, 
hopelessly  disorganised.  The  Ministry  retains  its  ground 
onfy  by  resorting  alternately  to  contemptible  compro¬ 
mises  with  one  section  after  another  of  its  -  avowed 
followers,  and  to  time-serving  alliances  with  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  for  their  discomfiture.  Of  course,  if,  as  Mr 
Trevelyan  avers,  the  Government  had  any  distinct  and 
sufficient  and  Liberal  policy,  if  it  would  put  forward  a 
programme  of  “broad,  searching,  and  intelligible 
reforms  ”  and  would  stick  to  it,  it  would  straightway 
recover  the  support  of  the  country.  But  it  has 
no  policy,  and  it  hardly  professes  to  have  one.  It 
is  satisfied  with  any  Ballot  Bill  that  it  can  pass.  It 
temporises  discrracefully  on  the  licensing  question. 
Whatever  principles  may  underlie  its  action,  the  action 
itself  is  swayed  only  by  the  dictates  of  the  majority  of 
each  hour,  whether  that  majority  be  made  np  by  tem¬ 
porary  coalitions  of  Whigs  and  Kadicals,  or  of  Radicals 
and  Tories,  or  of  Tories  and  Whigs.  It  is  strong  only 
in  obstruction,  as  in  its  opposition  to  Mr  Fawcett’s  Irish 
University  Bill,  and  the  strength  of  obstruction  is 
obtained  only  by  trading  on  the  unworthy  fears  of 
members  of  Parliament  respecting  the  issues  of  a 
general  election.  That  is  the  state  of  things  to  which 
we  have  come,  and  while  it  lasts  we  can  look  for 
nothing  better  than  confusion  in  the  political  world, 
and  stagnation  in  every  department  of  reform.  Our 
only  hope  of  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  this  session 
is  that  it  may  serve  to  demonstrate  the  real  wisdom 
of  choosing  the  narrow  way  of  virtue  and  consistency 
in  preference  to  the  broad  road  of  popularity  which,  in 
spite  of  the  various  fruits  of  office  that  may  be  plucked 
on  the  passage,  leadeth  to  disgrace. 


THE  WASHINGTON  TREATY. 

Each  day  strengthens  the  hope  that  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  will  maintained  after  all.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  committee  to  which  Lord  Granville’s  sup¬ 
plementary  note  was  referred  by  the  American  Senate, 
has  reported  in  its  favour,  and  it  grows  more  and  more 
likely  that  the  Senate,  which  took  it  under  consideration 
on  Thursday,  will  confirm  this  verdict.  Some  time 
may  yet  be  spent  in  discussing  and  bandying  to  and 
fro  the  proposal,  and  perhaps,  if  it  is  agreed  to  at  last, 
this  may  only  be  after  the  Alabama  question  has  been 
made  to  do  all  the  service  yet  possible  to  it  in  furthering 
the  ends  of  party  politicians.  But  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that,  in  the  end,  seeing  that  concession  is  necessary  both 
to  the  honour  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  revival  of 
thorough  friendship  between  that  nation  and  England, 
the  Senate  will  endorse  the  scheme  submitted  to  it.  If 
it  be  so,  we  may  regard  the  completion  of  the  Geneva 
arbitration  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  ns  certain.  More  than  one  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries  have  attempted,  openly  or  secretly,  and  in 
jealousy  either  of  our  own  Government  or  of  the 
American  people,  to  break  up  the  negotiations  ; 
and  only  last  Thursday  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which 
is  the  most  outspoken  of  these  mistaken  counsellors, 
declared  tliat  “  by  far  the  most  judicious  and  peaceful 
step  to  take  is  to  drop  the  Treaty,  by  consent,  before 
matters  grow  worse.”  We  are  glad  to  think  that  this 
most  injudicious  and  anything  but  peaceful  proceeding 
is  now  by  no  means  likely  to  be  adopted. 

That  the  Treaty  of  Washington  should  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  carried  through  appears  to  us  of  extreme  import¬ 
ance  on  account  both  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  thing  itself  and  of  the  new  method  of  inter¬ 
national  procedure  that  it  inaugurates.  As  regards  the 
Treaty  itself,  even  when  the  “indirect  claims”  are 
withdrawn,*  it  must  be  admitted  that  England  concedes, 
and  the  United  States  obtain,  more  than  strict  justice 
demands.  But  England  can  afford  to  make  the  conces¬ 
sion,  and  it  is  wisely  made  if  by  it  the  Americans  are 
lissured  of  our  hearty  goodwill  towards  them.  They 
have  had  sentimental  grievances  against  us  ever  since 
the  War  of  Independence.  They  have  never  quite 
forgiven  us  for  the  tyranny  by  which  we  sought,  a 


hundred  years  ago,  to  make  our  American  • 

mere  instruments  for  our  own  enrichment  a^  « 
diseinent.  They  have  neyer  quite  discovered 
now  bear  them  no  grudge  for  their  former  defectin«  ? 
that,  if  we  still  regret  this  defection,  it  ig  onW  U 
we  regret  that  there  should  be  any  disagreement 
ourselves  and  a  people  with  which  we  might  to  Ka 
closest  terms  of  brotherhood.  Wo  on^t  to  be  w5r 
to  sacrifice  something  to  convince  them  of  our  good-  'T 
and  we  may  rest  assured  that,  if  a  Uttle  blLter 
some  snarling  are,  in  certain  circles,  the  immediate  isin 
of  our  concession,  the  final  and  general  result  will 
altogether  satisfactory.  The  more  England  pridw 
herself  in  being  the  mother  country  of  a  nation  alreadr 
larger  than  herself  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
already  fourteen  times  as  large  if  numbered  by  th 
extent  of  its  territory,  the  more  is  she  bound  to  show 
affection  for  her  prosperous  offspring,  and  to  do  her 
utmost  towards  clearing  away  every  semblance  of 
jealousy  and  ill-feeling.  On  this  ground,  as  well  as 
because  we  actually  owe  some  reparation  to  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  our  behaviour,  and  fjff  more  for  our  temper 
towards  them  during  the  Secession  War,  it  appears  to^ 
us  very  desirable  that,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  little 
national  pride,  which  involves  no  sacrifice  of  national 
dignity,  we  should  secure  the'  maintenance  of  the 
Washington  Treaty. 

But  that  end  is,  as  we  consider,  yet  more  important 
when  we  take  account  of  the  wider  benefits  to  be  anti¬ 
cipated  from  a  successful  working  out  the  Treaty. 
Treaties,  originally  intended  to  serve  as  preventives  of 
war,  have  lately  begun  to  fall  into  disrepute,  by  reason 
of  their  tendency  to  provoke  more  wars  than  they  avert. 
But  there  is  novelty,  altogether  hopeful  novelty,  in  a 
treaty  that  recognises  the  principle  that  what  in  former 
times  might  have  been  considered  fair  ground  for  war  shall 
be  settled  by  means  of  arbitration.  The  example  of  arbi¬ 
tration  as  a  substitute  for  war  is  one  that  it  is  certainly 
high  time  to  set,  and  one  that  can  be  set  with  peculiar 
fitness  by  the  kindred  nations  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  If  these  two,  which  are  really  bat 
as  one  nation,  cannot  settle  their  differences  without 
fighting,  more  alien  and  more  bellicose  peoples  will  have 
good  excuse  for  declining  to  adopt  the  new-fangled  expe¬ 
dient.  If,  however,  the  expedient  can  be  made  to  work 
in  the  present  case,  in  spite  of  so  many  and  such 
awkward  hitches  in  its  construction,  the  friends  of 
peace  may  effectively  point  to  this  first  resort  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  as  a  precedent  that  may  be  in  future  followed  with 
excellent  results. 

What  were  the  exact  hitches  in  the  Washington 
Treaty,  and  precisely  how  they  came  about,  we  shall 
understand  by-and-by  ;  but  the  ill-timed,  yet  pardonable, 
declarations  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  the  as  ill- 
timed  and  pardonable  action  taken  upon  it  by  General 
Butler,  which  have  helped  to  disturb  society  this  week, 
have  already  done  something  to  make  matters  clear. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  says :  “We,  the  Commissionera, 
were  distinctly  responsible  for  having  represented  o 
the  Government  that  we  understood  a  promise 
bo  given  that  these  ”  [the  “  indirect  ”]  “  clairns  were 
not  to  be  put  forward,  and  were  not  to  be 
to  arbitration  and  we  have  not  the  smallest  doub  » 
he  is  quite  honest  in  so  saying.  Nor  do  we  donb  » j 
if  General  Butler’s  proposal  that  “  the  Presiden  s 
be  required  to  inform  the  House  of  R^resente 
such  a  promise  has  been  made,  and  if  S0|  ... 

and  under  what  authority,”  is  adopted,  the 
bo  in  no  way  dishonourable  to  the  Amen^n  TTnifced 
ment  or  the  American  Commissionei’s.  H  the 
States  authorities  showed  a  good  deal  of  sharp  P 
tice,  much  of  the  blame  certainly  falls  on  our  ^ 
and  the  Government  that  appointed  them  and 
their  proceedings,  who  were  satisfied  with  . 

standing”  when  a  dear  and  formal  defim 
essential.  If  the  affair  ends  happily  after  m 
not  be  very  hard  upon  our  Government  or 
sioners  whom  it  sent  to  Washington  for 
work  in  a  slipshod  way ;  but  we  shall  do  we 
such  carelessness  in  future.  And  we  may  r 
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after  tbe  Treaty  of  Washington  has  proved  that, 

•  ^*‘te  of  bad  workmanship,  the  principle  of  intema- 
r  S  arbitration  can  be  successfully  applied,  that  in. 
"dier  cases  the  new  method  will  be  more  carefully 
elaborated,  and  greater  benefits  will  be  secured  by  it 
^th  much  more  facility. 

the  IRISH  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

Ifow  that  the  Ballot  Bill  may  be  regarded  as  out  of 
the  way,  Professor  Fawcett,  we  have  little  doubt,  will 
find  a  means  of  renewing  at  an  early  day  the  discussion 
of  his  Boblin  University  Bill.  The  measure  is  so  im¬ 
portant  that  we  offer  no  apolo^  to  our  readers  for  in- 
Jdting  their  attention  to  it  while  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays  afford  us  leisure  for  calm  consideration. 

In  a  letter  to  a  contemporary  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr 
John  Morley  put  in  a  plea  for  denominational  education 
in  Ireland,  which,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting, 
would  be  conclusive  were  it  founded  on  a  correct  view 
of  the  subject.  “Unless,’*  says  Mr  Morley,  “we  are 
once  more  to  fall  back  on  the  old  scandal  and  hypocrisy 
of  singing  daily  hymns  in  honour  of  self-government, 
while  we  prevent,  not  a  county,  nor  a  union,  nor  a 
parish,  but  a  whole  people,  from  directing  those  of  their 
own  affairs  in  which  they  are  most  eagerly  interested, 
then  we  are  bound  to  ask  whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  wish 
of  the  hulk  of  the  Irish  constituencies  that  their  higher 
education  should  be  denominational.”  And  Mr  Morley 
adds  a  little  further  on :  “  Nobody  with  impartiality  and 
with  sufficient  information  to  have  a  right  to  an  opinion 
doubts  that  the  strong  leaning  of  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  nation  is  in  favour  of  denominational  teaching  in 
the  higher  as  in  the  primary  education.”  Now,  if  we 
were  satisfied  that  Mr  Morley  was  right  in  this  opinion, 
we,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  avow  our  sympathy  with 
Home  Rule,  would  certainly  not  be  found  in  opposition 
to  the  Irish  people  on  this  point.  We  are  strongly  in 
favour  of  purely  secular  education  everywhere  and  under 
all  conditions  ;  but,  like  Mr  Morley  himself,  we  are  still 
more  strongly  in  favour  of  the  “  principle  of  allowing 
civilised  nations  to  govern  themselves.”  And,  there¬ 
fore,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  his  con¬ 
clusions.  But  is  it  true  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  nation 
have  a  strong  desire  for  denominational  education  ?  We 
very  much  doubt  it.  In  the  case  of  the  land  and  the 
Church  there  was  no  difficulty,  for  any  one  honestly  desir¬ 
ing  to  do  so,  to  arrive  at  the  real  opinions  of  the  Irish 
people.  They  were  so  determinedly  opposed  to  landlord¬ 
ism  that  when  all  other  means  of  resistance  failed  them 
thej  did  not  shrink  from  assassination.  They  organised  a 
lai^  code  of  their  own  in  opposition  to  the  legal  code, 
and  enforced  its  provisions  with  death.  Then,  as 
l^^aids  tbe  Church,  onr  own  feelings  told  ns  what  must 
those  of  Irish  Catholics.  But  there  is  no  such  clear 
fiT  fbe  case  of  education.  It  is  true,  indeed, 

at  the  Irish  members  tell  us  that  the  Irish  people  are 
*i®iu  their  demand  for  denominationalism.  But  does 
anybody  believe  that  the  Irish  members  represent  the 

people  ?  While  the  people  were  keeping  up  an 
gwian  war  for  tenant-right  against  the  whole  might 
of  their  representatives,  since  the  break-up 

Cmlrf  Opposition  and  the  death  of  Mr 

Whila^  ’  ^  single  serious  effort  to  obtain  it. 

their  T  *  n  Were  denouncing  the  Church, 

Whilft*^p  colleagues  made  not  a  motion  for  its  abolition, 
nne  renianism  was  enrolling  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 

sinvlft  ^  single  defender,  nor  even  a 

of  House  of  Commons.  And  even 

counted  advocates  in  Parliament  can  be 

fijat  the  T^-  *  Rogers*  It  is  pretty  clear,  therefore, 

Ponento  caOnot  be  re^rded  as  the  ex- 

aware  of  4k  r  And,  in  truth,  we  are  all 

Rouse  mairf  ^11  instructive  debate  in  the 

^^at  a  hnn^  ^  7  pretty  generally  admitted 

of  the  islaTil?^  ballot  would  hand  over  the  representation 
,jJJ^land  alm^t  exclusively  to  Home  Rulers. 

Strang  ^  i  representatives  to  the  people,  it  is 
Passionofxxf  icast  of  it,  that,  if  Irish  Catholics  are 
y  attached  to  denominational  education  as 


they  are  represented  to  be,  they  crow!  tbe  naSional  schools 
and  attend  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  such  considerable 
numbei*8.  In  other  matters  they  have  not  been  slow  in 
showing  their  dislike  where  it  existed.  They  did  not 
compromise  with  the  late  Established  Church ;  they 
looked  with  no  favour  upon  the  Charter  schools,  or  the 
schools  of  the  various  proselytising  agencies ;  even  the- 
schools  of  the  old  Kildare-street  So  ;iety  they  refused 
to  attend.  On  what  principle,  then,  can  their  acceptance 
of  mixed  education  be  explained,  if  it  is  repugnant  to  them  ? 
It  is  very  odd,  too,  that  the  classes  of  the  Catholic  Uni¬ 
versity  are  so  small,  even  though  it  can  confer  no> 
degrees,  if  its  teaching  is  so  much  in  harmony  with  the- 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  Irish  people ;  while  their  nig¬ 
gardliness  to  that  institution,  compared  with  their  libera¬ 
lity  to  churches,  convents,  and  monasteries  at  home,  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  colonies,  is  simply  astonish¬ 
ing  on  the  hypothesis  that  their  interest  in  it  is  \  ery 
great.  The  Irish  Catholic,  in  good  truth,  is  neither  so 
illiberal  nor  6o  b3nighted  as  he  is  made  out  to  be  by 
those  who  would  use  him  to  forward  their  own  purposes. 
He  is  devoted  to  his  religion  and  attached  to  his  priest¬ 
hood,  but  intolerant  is  the  last  thing  that  any  impar¬ 
tial  person  who  knows  him  well  would  call  him.  He 
has  a  keen  eye  for  his  own  interest,  and  an  anxious  wish 
to  get  on  in  the  world ;  but  before  all,  and  above  all,  he 
is  a  good  fellow.  He  may  be  too  ready  to  give  and  io 
take  a  blow,  but  he  forgets  offence  with  equal  facility, 
and,  first  and  last^  he  desires  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
w’ith  his  neighbours.  He  has  not  any  more  objection  ta 
mix  with  his  acquaintances  of  other  sects  in  the  school¬ 
room  than  in  the  mart,  the  law-court,  or  the  senate. 

The  truth  is  that  this  educational  agitation  is  almost 
exchisively  manufactured  by  the  Catholic  Church,  or 
rather  by  the  Ultramontane  section  of  it,  led  and  repre¬ 
sented  by  Cardinal  Cullen.  It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
by  those  who  would  thoroughly  understand  the  ques¬ 
tion  here  under  discussion,  that  the  national  education’ 
system  at  its  establishment  had  the  warm  approval  of 
the  honoured  Dr  Doyle  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  and  that  Dr  Murray, 
the  late  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  continued  a 
member  of  the  board  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  same 
Archbishop  Murray  and  O’Connell  himself  supported 
the  plan  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  University.  Nor  was  ■ 
either  institution  condemned  until  the  management  of 
Roman  Catholic  affairs  passed  into  the  hands  of  Cardinal 
Cullen.  He  was  taken  from  the  head  of  an  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  college  in  Rome,  and,  in  violation  of  the  customs  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland  and  utter  disregard  of  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  parish  priests,  he  was  appointed  to  the  pri¬ 
macy  of  Ireland.  From  the  day  of  his  arrival  ho  has 
laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  carry  out  in  that 
country  the  policy  of  the  Jesuits.  His  first  object  was. 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  priests,  and  he  has  done 
so  with  relentless  vigour.  When  a  subject  was  too* 
stubborn  for  himself  he  was  always  able  to  get  him 
summoned  to  Rome,  and  there  means  were  always  found 
to  bend  every  will.  The  next  step  was  to  break  down 
all  independence  among  the  Irish  representatives.  Those 
whose  memories  go  back  eighteen  years  will  remember 
in  what  way  that  was  done.  Then  at  last  he  was  in  a 
position  to  act  upon  the  British  Government  so  as  to- 
break,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  fall  of  tbe  temporaL 
power.  In  the  meantime  the  Synod  of  'fburles  had 
been  held,  and  denunciations  had  been  hurled  against 
godless  colleges,  while  all  good  Catholics  were  warned 
to  avoid  their  class-rooms  if  they  would  not  be  lost  to 
the  true  fold.  But  good  Catholics,  in  spite  of  warning, 
and  admonition,  have  continued  to  frequent  these  class¬ 
rooms,  and  will  continue  to  frequent  them  as  long  as 
their  teaching  maintains  its  present  standard,  and  the 
same  avoidance  is  practised  of  every  topic  that  would- 
offend  the  most  sensitive  religious  jealousy.  It  would  be 
uncandid  to  seem  to  deny  that  the  denunciations  have  had 
effect,  but  they  have  been  quietly  ignored  so  extensively 
as  to  show  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  not  as 
wanting  in  moral  courage  as  Mr  Morley  seems  to  sup¬ 
pose,  and  that  of  themselves  they  have  no  objection  t<^ 
purely  secular  education. 


I  I 


i 
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^.vumvcu  upon,  nowe^er,  when  enthn.:.. 

I  outruns  discretion.  usiasni 

There  is  no  reason,  indeed,  to  doubt  for  »  ■ 

that  the  Carlist  insnrrection  must  eventually  coma 
disastrous  termination.  There  are,  indeed,  trustwawl.* 
indications  that  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  haveTu!^ 
selves  learned  to  despair  of  the  success  of  their  foa1h.!j ' 
attempt.  The  name  of  Don  Carlos  is  too  intir^^ 
associated  with  traditions  from  which  modem  sori  i 
has  definitively  divorced  itself  to  allow  of  the  fi  I 
triumph  of  Carlism.  It  is  not  the  fashion  of  modem 
society  to  speak  of  popular  liberties  being  in  the  emciou, 
gift  of  the  king  instead  of  in  the  indefeasible  rieht  S 
the  people.  Don  Carlos  afiects  or  means  the  languaee  of 
moderation  and  constitutionalism,  and  very  probablv  is 
actuated  by  a  real  sentiment  when  he  speaks  of^is 
desire  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country.  Most  people 
prefer  to  be  their  own  saviours,  and  although  too  larg 
a  proportion  of  the  population  of  Spain  is  but  little 
capable  of  those  exertions  of  self-reliance  and  self-help 
which  are  the  foundations  and  the  safeguards,  the  origin 
and  the  defence,  of  enlightened  democracy,  it  is  to  he 
doubted  that,  under  any  circumstances,  a  nation  which 
has  experienced,  however  imperfectly,  the  influence  of 
the  principles  of  1789  could  consent  to  receive  from 
the  paternal  condescension  of  a  monarch  the  privileges 
which  are  the  birthright  of  humanity.  Besides,  Don 


were  it  recommenaea  oy  tne  same  patrons,  vv  nat  we 
contend  for — and  our  opinion  is  supported  by  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  long  residents  in  the  island  and  competent 
observers  of  the  temper  of  the  Catholic  laymen — is 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  people,  honourably  eager, 
as  they  undoubtedly  are,  for  a  good  education  for 
their  children,  care  nothing,  so^  long  ^  that  is  given, 
whether  it  is  given  in  sectarian,  mixed,  or  secular 
schools,  provided  always  they  have  assurance  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  tamper  with  the  morals  or 
the  faith  of  the  pupils.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that 
if  the  peasant  farmers,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  could  be  questioned  on  the  subject,  they 
would  be  found  to  be  without  a  preference,  and  to  be 
ready  to  leave  the  decision  to  any  one  in  whom  they  had 
confidence;  while  we  are  equally  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  the  educated  would  distinctly  prefer  a 
system  not  entirely  under  the  control  of  Churchmen. 
The  agitation,  in  short,  is  got  up  by  the  Ultramontanes, 
and  the  semblance  of  popular  support  it  receives  it  owes 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Ireland  cannot  yet 
bring  themselves  wholly  to  trust  us.  We  strove  so  long, 
and  by  such  atrocious  means,  to  root  out  their  religion, 
that  they  cannot  quite  believe  but  that  we  are  still  actuated 
in  all  our  policy  by  hostility  to  it.  Yet  we  are  prepared 
to  agree  to  this  extent  with  Mr  Morley,  that  Catholics, 
who  subordinate  their  judgment  to  that  of  their  priests, 
should  not  on  that  account  be  reYused  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  university  degree.  We  would  not  subsidise 
a  purely  denominational  college,  but  we  would  allow  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  to  found  for  themselves  as 
many  as  they  pleased,  only  requiring  of  them,  if  they 
would  obtain  a  degree,  to  submit  to  examination  along 
with  the  students  of  undenominational  colleges  iu  the 
halls  of  a  single  national  university. 


AFFAIRS  IN  SPAIN. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  a  month  since  the  Carlist  insur¬ 
rection,  which  was  to  have  been  crushed  in  a  fortnight, 
began  amid  the  mountains  of  the  North  of  Spain,  and 
the  Carlist  insurrection  still  continues  with  little  sign  of 
abatement.  Official  intelligence  has  often,  indeed,  an¬ 
nounced  the  impending  or  actual  extinction  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  telegram  column  of  the  daily  journals 
never  fails  to  contain  the  announcement  of  some  mortal 
stroke  which  the  legions  of  the  Government  have  freshly 
dealt  against  the  disturbers  of  the  public  order.  Like 
the  cat  in  the  fable,  however,  the  Carlist  insurrection 
would  seem  to  possess  a  ninefold  capacity  of  existence, 
or,  like  the  Lernroan  Hydra,  it  possesses  a  faculty  of 
reproduction  which  all  the  execution  wrought  by  the 
official  telegraphists  appears  to  be  entirely  inadequate 
to  overcome.  It  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  official 
telegraphists  that  this  should  be  the  case.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  may  bo  stated,  with  small  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  their  exertions  have  been  all  that  the  most  exacting 
employers  could  demand.  The  list  of  Carlist  Cahecillas 
and  leaders  whom  they  have  killed  and  rokilled,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  zeal 
which  has  governed  their  operations.  We  have  known 
cases  where  this  enterprising  loyalty  has  even  doubled 
the  losses  of  the  enemy  by  an  expedient  as  simple  as  it  is 
ingenious.  Thus  the  rumoured  death  of  the  Cabecilla 
Peralta  was  duly  reported  as  the  deaths  of  the  Carlist 
leaders  Cabecilla  and  Peralta.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Cabecilla  Peralta  is  not  even  yet  dead,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  process  which  sent  to  Hades  not  only 
himself,  but  his  insurrectionary  title.  Little  errors  of  this 


sentences.  Don  Amadeo  de‘  Saboya  hw  never 
elected  by  the  Spanish  people,  and  the  ministers  of  on 
Amadeo  command  no  real  majority  in  the  country. 


the  words  of  the  proclamation  which  bears  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  Pi  y  Margall  and  Castelar,  of  Figueras  an 
Contreras,  the  Revolution  of  1868  is  neither 
dated  nor  terminated.  The  Spanish  people  have  ra  i 
neither  the  new  Constitution,  whose 
openly  violated  by  the  Government  as  if  liberty  a 
equality  were  still  the  scoflf  of  a  Gonzalez  Bravo,  nor 

.  yentared  to  d»«  * 


new  monarchy,  which  has  never  ventured  to  aa 
risks  of  a  popular  vote.  The  Revolution  of  . 

not  even  fought  its  last  fight,  and  the  Spanish  P 
cans,  still  stronger  by  the  ideas  they  represent 
the  soldiers  thev  muster,  have  resolved  to  make  no 


the  soldiers  they  muster, _ 

with  the  intriguers  who  have 
promises  of  1868.  Nothing, 


!  marred  all  the  „ 

indeed,  nnites  them  to  the 


/ 
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r*  r  ta  “  Neither  alliance  nor  understanding  can  sub- 

•  i  Lfween  us  and  a  faction  whose  ideas  are  the  very 
I  of  our  principles.’*  But  nothing  unites  the 
Slablicans  to  the  Savoy^  d^asty  either  and  if  the 
dence  and  patriotism  of  the  Republican  leaders  refuse 
r  allow  their  partisans  to  precipitate  a  doubtful  and, 
J?  *  fore  criminal  insurrection,  it  is  none  the  less  cer- 
loin  that  the  attitude  of  hostile  or  contemptuous 
^ntrality  in  which  the  Republicans  stand  to  the 
^dsting  Government  is  a  source  of  weakness  and  alann 
which  %stly  punishes  the  unscrapulous  proceedings  of 
Senor  Sagasta.  To  the  enmity  of  the  Republicans  must 
be  add5  the  increasing  opposition  of  the  Radicals. 
The  latest  advices  from  Madrid  announce  that  the 
Zorrillists,  weary  of  the  continued  misgovemment  and 
insolence  of  the  Ministry,  have  at  length  decided  to 
take  the  decisive  step  of  abandoning  the  Cortes  in  a 
body.  The  Sagastists  and  Unionists  will  thus  bo  left 
to  ^rry  on  the  despotic  farce  of  administration  by 
themselves. 

The  incident  which  has  provoked  the  Radicals  to 
this  extremity  deserves  to  be  recorded.  In  discussing 
the  subject  of  the  navy  a  few  days  since,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  no  less  than  2,000,000  reals  appeared  to 
have  been  expended  without  the  semblance  of  any  return. 
Farther  inquiries  elucidated  the  astounding  fact  that  the 
Ministry  had  appropriated  this  sum  to  their  own  pur¬ 
poses.  In  the  defiant  words  of  Senor  Sagasta,  the 
Government  had  need  of  the  appropriation  against  the 
enemies  of  the  State,  and  farther  explanation  was  refused 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Opposition.  The  packed  and 
corrupt  majority,  whose  sham  election  had  been  in  all 
probability  procured  by  the  unlawful  application  of  the 
money,  applauded  to  the  echo  the  language  of  the  Pre¬ 
mier,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  designation  of 
Parliamentaiy  or  Constitutional  Government  was  finally 
inapplicable  by  any  stretch  of  courtesy  to  the  Sagastist 
regime.  A  short  time  must  suffice  to  show  the  results 
of  the  combined  abstention  of  the  Radicals  and  Repub¬ 
licans.  The  breech-loaders  and  mitrailleuses  of  the 
Government  will  doubtless  succeed  against  the  antiquated 
weapons  of  the  Northern  mountaineers;  but  public 
opinion  is  stronger  than  mercenaries,  and  the  crimes 
of  the  Ministry  have  now  provoked  to  the  last  resource 
bat  one  the  long-enduring  patience  of  the  real  makers 
of  the  September  Revolution.  It  is  of  little  avail  that 
Senor  Sagasta  has  been  driven  to  resign  the  office  he 
disgraced.  Unless  his  system  has  resigned  with  him, 
the  nation  will  have  gained  nothing  from  the  change. 


MRS  WOODHULL  AND  WOlVIAN  SUFFRAGE. 

For  many  years  it  was  consideied  patriotic  to  mis¬ 
understand,  or  at  least  to  abuse,  the  French ;  and  the 
French  returned  the  compliment  by  keeping  up  an 
equally  correct  opinion  of  “  perfidious  Albion.”  But 
bitter  as  has  been  the  traditional  prejudice  against 
France,  it  has  not  been  more  injurious  or  thoroughly 
mistaken  than  the  received  views  about  America.  It  is 
a  strange  fact,  which  shows  how  deeply  the  sentiments  of 
a  nation  may  be  perverted  by  a  corrupt  Government, 
that  the  infamy  of  making  war  on  the  North  American 
Colonies  should  have  been  followed  by  a  senseless  and 
anmst  antipathy  to  everything  American.  The  deplor¬ 
able  Alabama  muddle  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  mis¬ 
guided  patriotism ;  and  we  have  not  yet  drunk  to  the 
dregs  the  cup  of  international  bitterness  prepared  for  us 
by  his  exalted  Majesty,  George  III.  When  we  remember 
that  misrepresentations  of  America  among  Englishmen, 
or  of  England  among  Americans,  are  not  merely  to  be 
condemned  as  erroneous,  but  may  at  any  time  light  up 
he  flames  of  war  between  the  two  countries,  the  most 
unscrupulous  partisan  might  be  expected  to  pause  before 
indulging  in  reckless  mis-statements.  We  know  that 
^  large  section  of  Americans  an  intense 
!?t^  of  England  is  their  only  foreign  policy ;  we  know 
1  don’t  deserve  their  hatred,  or  at  any  rate  the  i 

I  except  the  Irish,  but  still  we  are  hated, 

n  like  manner,  any  insulting  statement  with  reference  | 


to  the  “  Yankees”  finds  innumerable  responsive  breasts 
in  this  country.  The  one  prejudice  is  as  unfounded,  and 
as  mischievous,  as  the  other. 

An  excuse  may  be  sought  for  the  ignorant  mass,  in  the 
fact  that  their  animosities  are  often  very  shallow, 
although  their  words  may  be  strong  ;  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  justify  the  stirring  up  of  bad  blood  between 
nations,  as  a  weapon  in  our  domestic  controversies. 
The  abuse  heaped  on  Americans  and  American  insti¬ 
tutions,  as  a  means  of  discrediting  reform  and  depriving 
the  people  of  their  just  rights,  will  rankle  for  many  a 
day.  Perhaps  the  way  in  which  the  “  Tammany  ring  ” 
was  received  in  this  country,  as  a  fair  example  of 
municipal  government  in  the  United  States,  was  due 
rather  to  the  ignorance  of  our  journalists  than  to  their 
malice.  Can  as  good  an  excuse  be  found  for  the  persistent 
eflfort  of  some  English  papers  to  represent  the  woman 
suffrage  inovement  in  the  United  States  as  being  ’under 
the  direction  of  Mrs  Woodhull,  and  upon  that  assumption 
to  throw  odium,  if  possible,  on  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  in  England  ?  Whether  women  ought  to  have 
political  rights  is  a  question  upon  which,  without  any 
imputation 'on  their  good  faith,  men  or  women  may  hold 
a  different  opinion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  what 
'  language  should  be  applied  to  those  who  come  into  the 
fray  with  foul  weapons.  The  controversy  is  serious  and 
important ;  its  effects  on  the  future  position  of  women 
must  be  great ;  every  legitimate  argument,  from  which¬ 
ever  side  it  comes,  ought  to  be  carefully  weighed  ;  but  a 
resort  to  stale  slander  and  irrelevant  imputations  stamps 
a  writer  as  unworthy  of  being  read. 

We  acknowledge  that  those  who  are  guilty  of  trying 
to  injure  the  woman  suffrage  movement  may  plead, 
on  the  one  side,  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  American 
life,  and,  on  the  other,  perfect  confidence  in  the  ignorance 
of  their  readers.  When  we  hear  of  a  Woman’s  Rights 
Convention,  we  naturally  expect  something  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  nation ;  but  that  imposing  name  signifies 
nothing  more  than  a  meeting  of  Mrs  Woodh nil’s  sup¬ 
porters.  It  is  only  natural  that  such  people  should 
nominate  her  for  the  Presidency.  They  send  her  weekly 
budgets  of  letters  declaring  their  want  of  confidence  in 
any  Government  except  Mrs  Woodhull’s.  But  the 
whole  affair  is  simply  a  farce,  with  which  the  great  mass 
of  the  supporters  of  woman  suffrage  have  no  more  to 
do  than  with  the  candidature  of  George  Francis  Train. 
America  is  rich  in  characters  who  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being  in  notoriety,  and  poor  Mrs  Woodhull,  by 
taking  under  her  wing  every  extravagant  movement, 
hopes  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  her  followers  like  a 
prophet  breaking  the  way  for  future  generations.” 

It  is,  unfortunately,  a  boast  of  Englishmen  that  they 
are  not  a  logical  people.  This  unthinking  humility  occa¬ 
sionally  exposes  their  judgment  to  a  severe  trial.  Mrs 
Woodhull,  it  is  said,  believes  and  practises  **  free  love  ;  ” 
Mrs  Woodhull  is  a  zealous  partisan  of  woman 
suffrage ;  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  close  our  eyes  to 
the  connection  between  the  two  movements.  This  mode 
of  reasoning  is  sufficiently  absurd,  and  might  be  treated 
with  contempt,  but  for  the  imputation  it  contains  on  the 
supporters  of  woman  suffrage.  But  we  may  try  this 
reasoning  with  other  circumstances.  Mrs  Woodhull  is, 
we  believe.  President  of  the  National  Organisation  of 
Spiritualists;  she  is  the  patron  saint  of  “free  love;” 
who,  therefore,  can  fail  to  see  the  close  connection  that 
subsists  between  Spiritualism  and  Free  Love  ?  Nay, 
Mrs  Woodhull,  like  a  second  Joseph  Smith,  professes  to 
derive  her  doctrines  from  the  ^irit  World.  Is  it  not, 
then,  as  plain  as  daylight,  that  Spiritualism  is  the  mon¬ 
strous  mother,  not  only  of  free  love,  but  of  woman 
suffrage  ?  But  this  is  not  all.  Mrs  Woodhull  has  patro¬ 
nised  the  International ;  and  in  her  paper  this  well- 
abused  society  gets  more  prominent  notice  even  than 
spiritualism.  We  now  have  it.  The  International  is 
evidently  the  source  of  the  whole  mischief,  of  spiritual¬ 
ism,  free  love,  woman  suffrage,  and  may^  we  not  add 
every  vagary  that  Mrs  Woodhull  may  find  it  convenient 
to  patronise  ? 

The  logic  of  those  who  argue  from  Mrs  Woodhull  to 
the  general  scope  of  a  great  political  movement,  is  at 
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tnnch  beneath  contempt  as  their  motives  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  juitification  ;  bat  it  is  well  for  the  sapporters  of 
the  suffrage  movement  in  this  country  to  stand  firm  by 
their  old  policy,  and  compel  their  opponents  to  go  to 
America — no,  not  to  America,  but  to  Mrs  Woodhull, 
for  argnments  against  them.  Fortunately,  the  fanatical 
and  self  seeking  class  of  people,  who  are  always  found 
clinging  as  parasites  to  great  causes,  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  discrediting  the  agitation  for  woman 
suffrage.  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  launched  the 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  it  that  tone  of 
moderation  and  that  exclusively  political  character  which 
has  done  so  much  to  place  the  subject  in  its  present 
advanced  position  before  the  public.  The  propriety  j 

•  of  conferring  on  women  political  rights  is’ essentially 
a  political,  and  not  a  social,  question.  It  must  be  j 
•determined  by  the  principles  of  government,  and 
'does  not  wait  for  the  solution  of  knotty  social  pro¬ 
blems.  It  is,  of  course,  the  policy  of  the  enemies 
of  women  suffrage  to  enlarge,  if  possible,  the  field 
of  dispute ;  to  make  it  appear  that  the  suffrage  ques* 
tion  is  not  a  suffrage  question,  but  something  that 

•<  cannot  be  settled  until  society  is  tom  up  from  the 
foundations  and  wholly  reconstituted.  Against  this 
device  the  friends  of  the  movement  must  be  on  their 
guard.  They  must  stick  to  the  suffrage,  and  agitate  for 
that  with  a  single  eye.  To  combine  with  it  the'vexed 
topic  of  legislative  interference  with  prostitution,  and, 
still  more,  to  represent  the  action  of  the  legislature  as 
a  conflict  between  the  sensuality  of  man  and  the  virtue 
•of  woman,  would  be  to  fall  into  the  very  trap  that  the 
enemy  has  cunningly  laid.  Whether  the  State  should 
in  any  way  deal  with  prostitution,  and  if  so,  in  what 
way,  are  great  questions  upon  which  women  entertain 

•  different  opinions  as  well  as  men.  Nothing  could  be 
more  fatal  to  the  suffrage  movement,  because  nothing 

•  could  be  more  false,  than  the  impression  that  the  advent 
’  of  woman  on  the  political  stage  was  to  herald  a  war  of 

seiea,  and  that  the  Contagions  Diseases  Acts  were  to  be 
the  first  battle-field.  Many  women,  like  Mrs  Garrett- 
Anderson,  although  they  do  not  lecture  on  the  subject  in 
public,  are  not  less  strenuous  supporters  of  the  Acts  than 
of  the  woman  suffrage  movement.  But  the  circumstance 
that  one  woman  would  give  her  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Acts  and  another  against  them,  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  earnestly  join  and  co-operate  in  the  object  on 
which  they  agree,  namely,  to  get  the  vote.  The  leaders 

•  4>f  the  movement  will  show  wisdom  if  they  keep  the  two 

•  questions  wholly  separate,  and  take  especial  care  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  being  thought  that  the  suffrage  is  wanted  only 
for  a  temporary,  special  purpose.  If  they  take  that 
lesson  thoughtfully  to  heart,  we  shall  not  grudge  to 
hard-up  journalists  the  pleasure  of  amusing  themselves 
•with  Mrs  Woodhull. 


HORSE-RACING. 

“  The  Derby  is  a  beautiful,  in  some  respects  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sight,  and  there  will  be  thousands  of  people  who  will 
find  real  and  legitimate  enjoyment  upon  Fpsom  Downs.” 
Such  is  the  somewhat  spasmodical  conclusion  at  which 
the  Echo  arrives  in  the  midst  of  an  article  the  whole 
npshot  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  Derby  is — all  things 
taken  into  account — a  very  disreputable  sort  of  festival. 
'The  difficulty  which  the  Echo — than  which  a  more  moral 
paper  does  not  exist — has  in  making  up  its  mind  as  to 
whether  the  Derby  day  is  upon  the  whole  a  blessing  or  a 
curse,  fairly  represents  the  bewilderment  of  the  average 
.and  uneducated  British  Philistine,  who  on  the  one  hand 
IS  dreadfully  overbalanced  by  weighty  notions  of  right 
and^  wrong,  and  on  the  other  has  a  vague  idea  that  a 
festival  in  which  a  certain  per-centag^  of  the  population 
takes  part  is  ipso  facto  national  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  Such  a  confusion  of  thought  is  sure  to  fall 
upon  all  dull  folk  who  endeavour  to  stand  between  the 
old^  and  the  new  in  a  pose  so  pleasant  as  to 
satisfy  everybody.  It  is  clear  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  Derby  is  mixed  up  with  betting,  and 

hedging,  *  and  “  roping,”  and  “  touting,”  and 
•everything  else  that  is  bad ;  and  on  the  other  hand 


it  is  clear  that  it  is  closely  connected  with  tkn 
of  horses,  and  with  the  English  aristclera;? 
our  system  of  great  national  holidays.  Andcoi^n 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  even  wise  men  shouldl^^^ 

to  malra  nn  fhAit*  Tnin^a  _ i  i  ttU. 


altogether.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  proohetri^ 
thus  placed  between  two  stools.  The  skill  ^bo 
^th  which  our  professional  propheto  escape  the 
IS  worthy  of  all  admiration ;  they  point  out  the 
betting,  on  the  one  hand ;  they  send  down  a  bd^ 
correspondent  to  describe  the  race,  and  the  road  tomS 
from  it,  on  the  other.  It  would  have  puszled  the  proo^ 
of  old  himself  to  denounce  the  numbering  of  the^peorie 
of  Israel  as  a  sin,  if  it  had  also  been  his  duty  to^E 
employers  to  publish  the  latest  returns  of  the  cenaoiin 
a  special  edition.  “ 

The  real  fact  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  tho  Derby 
fairly,  without  at  ^  the  same  time  inquiring  into  its  hi^ 
tory.  Horse-racing  is  barely  a  hundred  years  old 
Sixty  years  ago  every  gentleman  in  England  bred 
horses.  Those  were  the  days  when  tho  steam-engine 
was  unknown  ;  when  four-horse  coaches  ran  from  town 
to  town ;  when  top  boots  and  cord  breeches  were  the 
national  dress.  In  those  days  it  was  only  natural  that 
each  gentleman  should  match  his  horse  against  the  horse 
of  his  neighbour,  and  that  horse-rachig  should  be  in 
reality  as  national  an  institution  as  now  are  international 
exhibitions.  In  those  days  grew  sportsmen  such  as  we 
now  do  not  see, — gentlemen  who  thought  nothing  of 
money,  but  everything  of  owning  a  go^  horse.  The 
patronage  of  a  man  like  the  late  Lord  Glasgow — to  whom 
it  mattered  little  whether  he  won  a  few  thousands  or  lost 
a  few  thousands — would  give  a  tone  to  a  race  meeting 
which  it  does  not  now  possess.  Such  men  regarded 
racing  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  merely  as  a  test  of  the 
merits  of  their  horses.  The  change  came  when  it 
became  the  fashion  to  breed  horses  for  the  sake  of 
racing.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  long  ago  it  is  since 
the  shrewd  portion  of  the  world  found  out  that  money  was 
to  be  made  upon  the  turf.  Nor  does  the  date  much 
matter.  The  fact  of  the  change  is  what  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  a  racehorse 
was  a  certain  mean'*  by  which  to  make  a  given  sum, 
the  turf  began  to  steadily  decline.  The  gentleman  of 
the  old  school  stood  to  win  or  to  lose  by  his  horse.  He 
was  in  many  respects  like  the  old  country  banker  before 
the  days  of  limited  liability.  The  gentleman  of  the 
modern  school  is  to  his  horse  as  is  a  ”  promoter  ”  to 
the  shares  for  which  he  rigs  the  market.  He  does  not 
really  care  whether  the  horse  wins  or  loses.  One  way 
he  makes  a  little  more.  Another  way  he  makes  a  little 
less.  Of  real  interest  he  has  none. 

That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  racing  wn- 
sideredas  a  mere  adjunct  to,  and  test  of,  hoi^breeding, 
and  racing  considered  as  a  means  out  of  which  to  make 
a  certain  definite  annual  income,  we  need  hardly  pom 
out.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a  legitimate  piece  of 
In  the  other,  it  is  a  more  or  less  low  and  objectionable 
matter  of  “hedging,”  and  “dodging.”  « man¬ 
oeuvring,”  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  tho  whole  question  o 
horse-racing  has  long  ago  resolved  itself  into  the  sun^ 
question,  are  horses  any  longer  run  upon  their  . 
Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  notion  has  grown  up 
with  handicapping,  and  i^owing  weight  for  age, 
running  horses  at  two  years,  an  alto^ther  new 
horse-racing  has  come  in.  Certain  it  le  tha 
sport  ”  has  perceptibly  degenerated.  The  same  ^ 
fate  has  fallen  upon  racing  as  has  fallen  upon  p 
fighting.  In  old  days,  whatever  might  be  ®  ^ 
brutality  and  vulgarity  of  the  prize-ring,  it  « 

rate  certain  that  it  was  patronised  by 
and  that  “  the  gladiators  ” — as  they  were 
who  stepped  into  the  Arena,  fought  to  win. 
a-days,  the  worst  feature  of  a  prize-fight  is  t  a  i 
even  what  it  professes  to  be, — a  straightforwar  .  ^ 

strength  and  skill  between  two  professions  V 
The  prize-ring,  always  more  or  less  brutal  an  _ 

table  in  itself,  became  doomed  as  soon  a.s  an  i 
up  that  a  fight  was  a  matter  the  issue  of  wine 
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•rranffed.  A  aimilar  notion  has  grown  up  about  horse"  spondeut  will  have  ceased  to  describe  it ;  and  the  leading 
rftoiiur*  supposes  that  the  best  horse  among  article  writer  will  have  ceased  to  waste  upon  it  his 

SI-  ^rters  will  be  declared  the  winner.  It  is  known  that  scathing  satire.  Its  death  is  now  the  merest  matter  of 


A  ^rters  will  be  declared  the  winner.  It  is  known  that  scathing  satire.  Its  death  is  i 
the  horses  ai’e  the  prooertj  of  the  book-makers^  and  that  time.  Epsom,  of  course,  which  lives  bj  it,  will  do  all 
the  book-makers  deciae  which  horse  is  and  which  is  not  that  can  be  done  to  keep  it  alive ;  and  there  will 
to  be  lairly  run.  Next  week’s  Derby  will  be  won  by  the  possibly  be,  fifteen  years  hence,  some  sort  of  feeble 
best  horse,  assuming  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  his  attempt  to  revive  public  interest.  But  the  thing 
owner  that  he  should  win.  And  in  that  one  “  if  ”  so  many  will  fail  as  hopelessly  as  would  an  attempt  to 
contingencies  are  involved  that  no  one  can  pretend  to  be  revive  bull-baiting.  Whether  it  is  a  pity  that  racing 


certain  whether  the  best  horse  will  win  or  not.  should  thus  expire,  and  whether  our  breed  of  horses 

■  It  would  need  a  skilful  casuist  to  distinguish  in  the  deteriorate,  is  another  question.  We  are  at 

ILsentcase  between  cause  and  effect.  Year  by  vear  there  present  only  concerned  to  observe  what  is  actually 
CTbeea  more  and  more  betting  about  the  Derby,  and  on.  For  years  and  years  the  turf  has  been  sink- 

^  bv  year  the  Derby  itself  has  sunk  much  lower  and  lo'^er  and  lower.  Handicaps  of  all  sorts,  two-year- 
lower  It  is  clear  that  racing  has  lost  caste,  although  it  old  meetings,  and  unpleasant  scandals  have  gone  on 
•-  difficult  to  determine  where  precisely  the  change  for  roaltiplying.  The  old  prestige  of  the  Derby  has  for  a 
the  worse  has  begun.  We  all  seem  to  feel  that  in  the  enabled  it  to  hold  its  own.  Even  it,  however, 

^Id  days  racing  was  as  national  and  as  manly  an  amuse-  become  fairly  vulgarised.  Before  long  it 

^  •  t  _ L  zi  _ _  _  will  cease  to  bo  a  national  bolidav.  and  will  onma  to  bo 


merit  as  cricket,  and  that  it  is  now  as  little  worth  pre¬ 
servation  as  is,  or  was,  prize-fighting  itself.  That  the 
change  must  have  begun  as  soon  as  a  body  of  men  grew 
ep  who  made  it  their  business  to  live  by  racing,  and  to 
make  money  out  of  it,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see.  This 


has  at  last  become  fairly  vulgarised.  Before  long  it 
will  cease  to  bo  a  national  holiday,  and  will  come  to  be 

_ ^  j*  V  • 


recognised  as  a  national  nuisance. 


The  Mobmon  Persecutions. — Some  time  ago  we  called 


change  has  taken  place  somewhere  within  the  last  twenty  attention  to  the  injustice  of  the  prosecutions  to  which  the 
rears.  It  is  now  thoroughly  effected.  And  all  that  still  Mormons  were  exposed,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the 
keeps  racing  alive  is  the  old  prestige  yet  lingering  round  proceedings  were  not  illegal  as  well  as  immoral.  It  appears 
it,  of  the  days  when  it  was  an  honourable  sport  con-  now  that  the  so-called  prosecutions  have  indeed  been  per- 
dacted  by  honourable  gentlemen.  Hence  it  is  that  year  secutions,  in  defiance  not  only  of  justice,  but  of  law ;  and,  in 


year  the  Derby  has  become  more  and  more  vulgarised. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  a  great  national  event  Twenty 
years  ago  it  was  the  great  national  event  of  the  year. 
Now  it  is  fast  sinking  into  a  superior  sort  of  suburban 
carnival, — the  special  property  of  betting  men  and 
licensed  victuallers.  Year  by  year  the  character  of  the 
visitors  to  “  our  national  Olympia  ”  perceptibly  dete¬ 
riorates  ;  **  the  road  down  *’  becomes  less  and  less  select ; 


secutions,  in  defiance  not  only  of  justice,  but  of  law ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  all  the  proceedings  in  criminal  business 
against  the  polygamists  since  September,  1870,  have  been 
annulled.  The  Chicago  Tribune  says  the  attempt  of  the 
Court  to  make  a  law  io  cover  the  case,  and  to  insure  con¬ 
victions,  has  resulted  in  a  disastrous  failure,  and  polygamy 
is,  in  the  Mormon  mind,  stronger  than  ever.”  Even  if  the 
conduct  of  the  persecuting  judge  had  been  supported  by 


**  the  road  back  ”  becomes  more  and  more  rowdy  and  the  law,  we  should  have  deplored  his  success,  for  it  would 
disrepntable.  Year  by  year  it  becomes  easier  and  easier  not  have  rooted  out  polygamy,  and,  if  it  had,  it  would  have 


for  our  public  moralists  to  point  to  the  sad  and  dark  only  succeeded  in  suppressing  an  inconvenience  by  perpe- 
side  of  the  picture,  and  less  and  less  easy  for  that  ta-  trating  a  crime.  The  perversion  of  the  Mormons  to 
lented  person — our  special  correspondent — to  awaken  polygamy  is  a  freak  that  cannot  outlive  the  present 
enthnsiasm  by  his  ten-times  repeated  sketches  of  the  fanaticism ;  if  left  to  itself,  its  ultimate  fate  is  certain. 
Downs  and  oi  the  event  ”  itself.  In  short,  the  day  is  We  do  think,  however,  that  the  one  chance  of  giving  a 
fwt  approaching  when  the  JEcho  will  discover  that  the  long  life  to  polygamy  is  to  attempt  to  deal  with  it  as  a 
feby  is  not  a  more  “  beautiful  ”  or  “  wonderful  ”  sight  crime.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  rash  and  intolerant 
than  is  the  City  and  Suburban,  or  the  Chester  Cup,  or  bigots,  whose  foolish  conduct  was  so  generally  applauded  by 
the  Hampton  Tradesmen’s  Stakes,  or  any  other  similar  the  English  press,  will  be  taught  by  this  experience,  and 
piece  of  pot-hunting.  have  the  goodness  to  allow  Mormon  polygamy  to  burn 

In  the  various  panaceas  which  have  been  suggested  itself  out. 

for  the  present  condition  of  the  turf,  no  sensible  man  . .  — . -  '■ 

will  have  any  great  confidence.  Mr  Thomas  Hughes,  ,  ,  „  -rrr.  tt  .  i  ^  i. 

whose  hobby  it  is  to  make  everybody  and  everything  ^  Admibalty  Scandal.— When  Vote  14  of  l^he  Navy 
good  and  respectable  by  Act  of  Parliament,  wants  to  Estimates  comes  on  for  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
forbid  two-year-old  racing,  and  to  pass  various  penal  attention  will  once  more  be  called  to  a  case  that  certainly 
enactments  against  betting,  in  order  to  render  book-  <ie8erve8  looking  into.  Commander  Cheyne,  who  entered 
making  impossible.  That  racing  is  no  longer  in  the  hands  navy  in  1844,  who,  between  1848  and  1854,  served  in 
^gentlemen  is  clear  enough.  But  what  particular  device,  three  expeditions  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  who 
if  any,  will  persuade  gentlemen  to  take  racing  up  again  active  service  in  various  waters  during  the  nine 

a*  another  matter.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  national  J®®”  ensuing,  was  in  1863  plaeed  on  half-pay  and  ap- 
sport  has  ceased  to  be  our  national  sport  in  the  truest  Pointed  to  an  office  in  the  Eoyal  Naval  Hospital  at 
•ad  best  sense  of  the  word.  Sixty  years  ago  gentlemen  Portemouth.  This  appointment,  he  alleges,  was  distinctly 
^d  to  attend  prize-fights,  and  to  breed  game-cocks.  8^^®°  fo  ^f®»  half-pay,  it  yielded 

"ow  they  do  neither.  And  even  if  a  prize-fight  or  a  4:^01  a  year,  in  1869,  when  Mr  Childers  abolished  the 

<5ock.fight  w'ere  not  illegal  in  itself,  it  yet  is  perfectly  aaJ  summarily  dismissed  him.  Under  Mr  Childers’s 

that  any  attempt  to  revive  either  sport  would  be  re-arrangement  of  retiring  allowances,  his  half-pay  was 
•  fi^o.  What  has  already  befallen  the  prize-ring  is  nearly  doubled ;  but  he  appears  to  have  had  good  reason 
™P^ly  befalling  the  turf.  Before  very  long  the  Derby  complain  against  his  dismissal  from  office,  and  the  con- 
j  c^e  to  be  a  matter  about  which  anyb^y  takes  the  sequent  reduction  of  his  combined  income  to  335/.  a  year. 
®S8t  interest.  It  will  not  even  be  worth  the  while  of  the  That  it  was  so  was  virtually  admitted  by  the  Admiralty 
moralist  to  flap  his  wings  at  its  expense.  It  will  prob-  authorities,  who,  in  1870,  after  he  had  appealed  to  the  Queen, 
y  nevCT  involve  more  vice  and  riot  than  at  present,  raised  his  total  allowance  to  475/.  That,  however,  only 
“  It  Will  certainly  become  more  and  more  vulgar  and  lasted  for  a  month.  He  is  now  in  receipt  of  only  355/. 

;  fewer  drags  will  go  down,  and  more  •  year,  and,  when  he  attains  the  age  of  fifty-five,  his  income 
^^^iDuses;  fewer  gentlemen  will  enter  horses  to  win,  is  to  be  further  reduced  by  80/.  These  facts  were  urged 
more  b^k-makers  will  enter  horses  to  win  or  to  by  him  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  year, 
to  the  state  of  the  market.  And  at  when  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  staved  off  by  the 


—  ...woicHc.  1C  will  not  even  be  worth  tbe  while  ot  the  mac  ii  was  so  was  virtually  aamucea  oy  cue  Aumiraiiy 
moralist  to  flap  his  wings  at  its  expense.  It  will  prob-  authorities,  who,  in  1870,  after  he  had  appealed  to  the  Queen, 
y  nevCT  involve  more  vice  and  riot  than  at  present,  raised  his  total  allowance  to  475/.  That,  however,  only 
“  It  Will  certainly  become  more  and  more  vulgar  and  lasted  for  a  month.  He  is  now  in  receipt  of  only  355/. 

;  fewer  drags  will  go  down,  and  more  •  year,  and,  when  he  attains  the  age  of  fifty-five,  his  income 
^^^iDuses;  fewer  gentlemen  will  enter  horses  to  win,  m  to  be  further  reduced  by  80/.  These  facts  were  urged 
more  b^k-makers  will  enter  horses  to  win  or  to  by  him  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  last  year, 
to  the  state  of  the  market.  And  at  when  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  staved  off  by  the 
^  ^  m  Derby  will  become  what  it  all  but  is  ali*eady, —  Government.  It  is  to  be  revived  in  a  week  or  two,  and  we 
distfn^  •  ?  J*aco-meeting,  with  nothing  but  its  size  to  hope  that  it  will  be  fairly  considered  by  members  of  Parlia- 
Hous  ^  Ml  other.  Long  before  that  time  the  ment.*  Commander  Cheyne  speaks  for  himself  alone,  but 

Will  have  ceased  to  adjourn  for  it;  the  special  corre- I  his  case  is,  we  believe,  paralleled  by  several  others. 
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Flowers  from  Tartarean  Fields. _ The  pr  f 

naming  articles  of  dress  after  national  mistortS^  °1 
terrible  events  of  various  kinds  has  often  been  nof 
late  It  seems  to  preraU  in  all  parU  of  the  worU  fol 
we  find  a  New  York  paper  descnbing,  among  various  novel 
ties  m  female  adornment,  the  Chicago  rose  of  i  i 
black  and  scarlet,  over  which  is  thrown  an  ashen  h 
leaves  being  also  of  a  dull  ashen  colour.**  This”]  ‘iS 
blossom  should  surely  be  outdone  in  Europe  bv  'tb 
Vesuvian  peony  of  a  fiercer  scarlet,  with  more  ashes^  a  <5 
a  glittering  trail  of  lava  by  way  of  leaves.  If  this  is  not 
enough  to  rival  the  Chicago  rose,  cannot  female  piety  and 
taste  devise  an  Athanasian  garland,  whose  mimic  flam  ^ 
and  harmless  brimstone  may  at  once  point  a 


Retrenchment  is  a  good  and  necessary  thing  ;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  effected  by  violating  pledges  that  have 
caused  those  to  whom  they  have  been  given  to  enter  upon 
ways  of  life  which  they  cannot  retrace.  Economy  is  dearly 
bought  by  dishonesty. 

Liberal  for  once. — In  advocating  a  cheap  kind  of 
batteries,  the  Standard  complains  of  the  backwardness  of 
the  engineers.  We  suppose,”  says  the  Conservative 
organ,  “that  the  reason  of  their  backwardness  is  to  be 
found  in  conservatism,  which,  though  a  good  thing  in 
politics,  is  certainly  out  of  place  in  the  art  of  war.’* 
When  a  certain  person  preaches  against  sin,  the  Standard 
may  take  up  its  parable  against  conservatism.  But  it  is 
amusingly  restricted  in  its  liberality.  No  standing  on  the 
old  paths,  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  cleverest  ways  of 
killing  our  neighbours.  Progress,  it  seems,  is  indispensable 
in  the  arts  of  war,  but  not  in  the  arts  of  peace.  We  ought 
to  stick  by  the  old  laws  because  they  only  do  mischief  at 
home;  we  must  have  new  weapons  of  war  to  meet  the 
inventions  of  foreigners.  We  must  have  the  old  Esta¬ 
blishment,  and  the  old  sectarian  ascendancy,  because  they 
only  make  Dissenters  enemies  of  the  Government ;  but  we 
must  have  the  newest  thing  in  torpedoes.  We  must  have 
the  old-fashioned  modes  of  taxation,  because  they  only 
cripple  industry  and  pauperise  the  poor;  but  we  cannot 
have  too  many  Woolwich  infants.  We  must  adhere  to  the 
old  land  laws,  because  they  “  please  the  lairds,”  and  only 
impoverish  agriculture  ;  but  we  must  constantly  improve 
our  implements  of  destruction.  We  must  keep  up  the 
ancient  regime  of  ignorance,  lest  school  rates  should  reduce 
rents ;  but  we  cannot  carry  the  science  of  killing  to  too 
much  perfection.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  the  Standard 
leaves  one  great  department  open  to  progress,  that  in  one 
region  adventurous  spirits  may  escape  stagnation,  even 
although  it  should  be  in  the  article  of  war. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  very  large  amounts  of  gold  which  have  arrived  or 
are  on  their  way  to  this  country,  coupled  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  certainty  that  the  supplemental  article  to  the 
Washington  Treaty  will  be  ratified  by  the  American 
Senate,  have  produced  a  favourable  impression  on  our 
markets,  and  prices  show  a  general  advance  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  The  upward  tendency  was  checked  on  Wea^s- 
day  by  the  announcement  of  the  Honduras  Loan  for 
15,000,000?.,  nominal,  but  as  only  a  portion  of  that 
sum  will  be  required  in  cash  and  as  gold  was  arriving  in 
large  quantities,  the  downward  movement  was  of  short 
duration.  The  Bank  Directors,  at  their  meeting  on 
Thursday,  made  no  alteration  in  the  rate,  which  there¬ 
fore  remains  at  5  per  cent. ;  but  the  supply  of  money  is 
so  abundant  that  the  discount  brokers  are  taking  good 


bills  at  4  to  4^  per  cent. 

In  English  Funds  Consols,  at  93f  to  93|,  show  an 
advance  of  \  on  the  week. 

Foreign  Stocks  show  an  improvement.  Turkish  have 
been  in  demand,  but  Spanish  have  been  fiat. 

In  English  Railways  the  rise  has  been  general  on  the 
excellent  traffic  returns,  but  more  especially  in  Great 
Western,  which  have  risen  4J  per  cent,  on  the  week. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week 
ended  the  22nd  of  May,  1872,  shows  that  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulation  is  25,487,845?.,  being  a  decrease  of 
248,890?.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments 
is  20,751,535?.,  being  an  increase  of  52,214?.  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  return. 

A  prospectus  has  been* issued  of  the  Patent  Cottem 
Gunpowder  Company,  with  a  capital  of  120, OW?.,  in 
shares  of  10?.,  to  introduce  Mr  Punshon’s  invention  for 
a  new  form  of  gun-cotton,  which,  as  regards  safety, 
economy,  and  efficiency,  appears  on  good  testimony  to 
possess  qualities  for  all  explosive  purposes  far  superior 
to  those  of  gunpowder  or  ordinary  gun-cotton.  The 
purchase  of  the  patents,  English  and  foreign 
prising  all  except  that  for  the  United  States),  is  to  be 
effected  for  70,000?.,  half  in  cash  and  half  in  shares,  and 
Mr  Punshon  is  to  be  the  manager. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  Assurance  Institution,  held  on  the  22nd  instant, 
the  statements  and  accounts  submitted,  showed  the 
business  of  the  past  year  to  have  been  as  follows,  • 
— New  policies  424,  covering  202,767?. ;  lif®  ® 

100  0107  -  whilfl  tho  accumulatca 


Bible  Teaching  in  Schools. — In  a  document  that  was 
issued  the  other  day  some  eight  hundred  Nonconformists 
“publicly  record  their  disapproval ”  of  “strenuous  efforts 
that  are  being  made  to  exclude  the  Bible  by  law  from 
public  elementary  schools.’*  This 'is  an  unfair  attack  on, 
and  statement  of  the  objects  of,  the  National  Education 
League.  The  League  has  no  wish  to  exclude  the  Bible 
from  public  schools.  All  it  desires  is  that  instruction  shall 
not  be  given  from  the  Bible  at  the  cost  of  ratepayers  and 
taxpayers  who  do  not  wish  to  provide  such  instruction  for 
their  children.  It  is  right  that  the  State  should  see  that 
all  children  are  educated  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  as 
are  necessary  to  the  political  well-being  of  the  community. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  religious  training.  For  that 
there  are  surely  funds  and  endowments  enough  already ; 
and  just  now,  when  the  Nonconformists  are  very  properly 
trying  their  utmost  to  disestablish  the  State  Church,  it  is 
strangely  inconsistent  in  any  of  them  to  favour  a  scheme 
for  diverting  national  and  local  funds  from  their  legitimate 
uses  into  a  new  endowment  of  religion  under  State  control. 


Tichbornb  and  Dixblano. — The  success  of  the  Claimant, 
in  raising  subscriptions,  has  stimulated  the  attorney  of 
Dixblanc  to  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  **  defenceless  alien.”  We 
are  familiar  enough  with  associations  got  up  to  prosecute 
certain  classes  of  offences,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in 
such  cases  the  liberality  of  the  public  is  duly  appreciated 
by  the  attorneys  who  pocket  the  fees,  and  the  unfortunate 
persons  who  are  put  to  the  expense  of  defending  themselves. 
Just  as  little  os  we  are  in  love  with  societies  for  prosecution 
do  we  admire  the  new  dodge  of  sending  round  the  hat  to 
buy  legal  advice  for  persons  awaiting  their  trial.  Our 
English  criminal  procedure  is  very  bad,  and  the  arrangements 
both  for  prosecution  and  for  defence  are  equally  and  alike 
execrable ;  but  to  patch  up  a  case  here  and  there  by  public 
subscription  is  not  the  way  to  mend  the  system.  Thousands 
of  persons  are  put  on  their  trial  every  year  without  any 
means  of  procuring  legal  assistance,  and  we  are  unable  to 
see  why  the  public  should  pay  because  the  crime  of  which 
Dixblanc  is  accused  is  the  most  atrocious  murder  of  recent 
j'ears,  and  the  crime  of  which  the  Claimant  is  accused 
18  the  meat  atrocious  next  to  murder. 
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Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  71 J  to  72 ;  ditto,  1869,  61^ 
66],  V.  to-fi' Tnl  7ft?  i  Urucruav  Six  nsr  Pftnts..  74.  t.n 


to  OOA 
to  61 J 


I;  ditto,  1871,  70i  to  70J;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  74  to 


1  Hi.  Great  Northern  “A,”  16U  to  165  ;  London  and  North- 
15B  to  162;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  26|  to 
Metrop^itan,  64J  to  64J ;  ditto  District,  82^  to  32| ; 
u  149^  to  149| ;  North  British,  65|  to  66J ;  ditto  Eastern 
Midland,  i  J  ,  Rh#.ffiGld.  764  to  764  :  South-Eastern. 


iiQ  .  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  184  to  186;  British  Indian 
rr  io«r«nh  11  to  lU  i  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  12  to 
ifh^  dluo  Australian,  9  to  91;  China  Tele^aph,  8|  to  9 ; 
Fllmonth  and  Malta  Telegraph,  11  to  11 French  Atlantic 
S“°°ph,  211  to  22ii  Hudson’s  Bay,  lOf  to  11;  Indiarubber, 
42i  to  43^  ;  Ottoman  Banks,  14^  to  14| ;  Telegraph  Construction, 

^Umong  the  new  undertakings  the  Honduras  Ten  per  Cent. 
Government  Ship  Railway  Loan  is  IJ  to  li  prem. ;  the  shares  of 
the  Bank  of  Constantinople  are  If  to  1^  ;  the  shares  of  the  Llan¬ 
elly  Anthracite  Coal  Company  are  4  to  1^  prem. ;  the  City  of 
Quebec  Six  per  Cent.  Sterling  Consolidated  Fund  Loan  is  24  to 
2}  prem. ;  the  Shares  of  the  New  Gas  Generator  Company  are  14 
to  24  prem. ;  the  Shares  of  the  Petersburg  and  Viborg  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  are  |  to  |  prem. ;  the  Shares  of  the  Silver  Plume  Mining 
Company  are  14  to  2  per  share;  the  Peruvian  Government  Fire 
per  Cent.  Consolidated  Loan  is  i  to  4  prem. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

{Third  Notice). 

There  are  few  landscapes  of  high  merit  in  this  year’s 
exhibition,  and,  indeed,  their  number  altogether  is 
unosually  small.  Next  to  Mr  Millais’s  really  wonderful 
river  scenes,  which  impress  ns  more  strongly  with  a 
sense  of  their  vitality  and  fidelity  the  oftener  we  see 
them,  and  may  be  instanced  as  proof  that  fnlness  and 
trathfnlness  of  detail  are  not  incompatible  with  unity  of 
effect  and  the  poetic  sentiment,  Mr  Peter  Graham’s 
“Homewards”  (471)  is  the  most  noteworthy  landscape 
in  the  collection.  This  is  a  grey  twilight  effect,  with  a 
farmer  riding  one  of  the  two  horses  he  has  just  loosed 
from  plough  or  harrow  through  a  broad,  shallow,  peat- 
dyed  barn,  that  crosses  the  road  leading  to  his  home. 
The  atmosphere  is  still  transparent,  but  the  shades  of 
night  are  gathering  along  the  dyke  sides,  and  deepening 
among  the  trees  surrounding  the  farm-house  on  the  slope. 
A  feeling  of  repose  and  quiet  pervades  the  scene,  but 
with  man  and  nature  it  is  the  rest  that  follows  a  day 
spent  in  toil  or  tnrmoil.  The  very  clearness  of 
air,  and  the  fleece-like  fringes  that  border  the  clouds 
which  have  settled  down  for  the  night  over  the  horizon, 
indicate  that  a  storm  of  wind,  probably  accompanied 
with  fleeting  showers,  has  recently  passed  over  the  land. 
It  is  an  evening  with  an  eventful  though  not  tragical 
history  to  tell,  and  we  need  hardly  point  out  how  well 
its  story  harmonises  with  that  of  the  man  returning 
from  his  labour  in  the  fields.  But,  admirable  as  this 
picture  is  in  conception  and  in  many  of  the  finest  and 
rarest  qualities  of  colour,  it  is  not  so  fully  carried  out  as 
some  of  this  painter’s  previous  works,  and  it  is  marred 
by  the  incorrect  drawing  of  one  of  the  horses.  “  After 
the  Day’s  Work  ”  (69),  by  Mr  W.  Field,  is  in  some 
respects  similar  in  subject  to  Mr  Graham’s  “Home¬ 
wards,”  and  is  a  very  meritorious  picture.  It  also  repre¬ 
sents  a  farmer  riding  home  in  the  evening ;  but  here  we 
have  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  which  reflects  the  red, 
groen’  and  grey  hues  of  a  gorgeous  sunset.  The 
and  its  reproduction  in  the  water,  are  the  prominent 
features  of  this  landscape ;  and  both  are  painted  with  on- 
common  power.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  picture 
as  not  been  placed  on  the  line,  but  even  at  its  present 
a  itude  one  can  discern  the  varied  heights  of  the  dotted, 


P  ability,  a  painter  who  has  yet  to  produce  his  best 
m  n  ^  j  ^^®re  were  not  so  mneh  actual  performance 
.landscape,  we  should  describe  it  as  a  work  of 
”™^inaiy  promise. 

“  I>ewy  Eve”  (550) 
delinw»*  landscapes,  but  they  are  rather  cleverly- 

Thpw  *‘®rolni8cencp8  of  nature  than  natnre  itself, 
y  carry  our  thoughts  to  the  studio  and  not  into  the 


open  air.  There  is  no  denying  the  merits  of  Mr  Cole’s 
landscapes,  but  they  have  become  hackneyed  by  too 
frequent  repetition,  the  artist  having  accustomed  us  to 
similar  scenes  and  effects  of  almost  uniform  technical 
excellence  for  a  number  of  years.  Besides,  luxuriant, 
thick-wooded,  cultivated  scenery,  such  as  Mr  Cole  de¬ 
lights  to  paint,  soon  palls  on  the  taste.  We  must  con¬ 
fess  to  feeling  a  similar  languid  admiration  in  presence 
even  of  Mr  Birket  Foster’s  “Over  Sands”  (414),  a 
gorgeous,  balmy,  and  serene,  but  somewhat  lifeless  sun¬ 
set,  which  is  a  capital  example  of  this  painter’s  later 
manner.  But  this  and  Mr.  Foster’s  other  picture,  “  The 
Ford”(5II),  are  deficient  in  gusto;  “we  see,  not  feel, 
how  beautiful  they  are.”  Mr  MaeWhirter’s  scene  in 
the  Isle  of  Skye  (248)  is  rather  a  large  sketch  than  a 
picture ;  bnt  as  a  sketch  it  is  striking  and  effective.  It 
shows  a  ragged  brown  ravine  filled  with  dark  flowing 
vapour  that  takes  a  decided  brown  tint  where  it  is  pierced 
near  the  broken  peaks  of  the  rock  by  a  shaft  of  sunlight. 
The  effect  is  doubtless  common  on  the  western  shores  of 
Scotland,  though  it  must  appear  hardly  credible  to  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  something  like  it  in  that  region ; 
but  a  study  on  a  smaller  scale  would  surely  have  adequately 
brought  out  its  peculiarities.  This  artist’s  “  Moonlight  ’’ 
(423)  is  fair  and  nothing  more.  MrMaeWhirteris  scarcely 
abreast  with  his  reputation  this  year.  “  Winton  House, 
East  Lothian  ;  a  Frosty  Morning  ”  (1071),  by  Mr  Sam 
Bough,  another  clever  Scotch  landscape  painter,  is  very 
fine,  and  a  more  highly-finished  specimen  of  his  best 
class  of  work  than  we  have  seen  for  several  years.  The 
effect  that  Mr  Bough  has  chosen  has  rarely  or  never 
been  painted  before,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  the 
skill  he  has  expended  upon  it.  “A  Sunny  Day  in  Iona” 
(1109),  by  the  same  artist,  is  also  a  beautiful  though 
less  striking  and  original  work.  Mr  A.  Godwin’s  view 
of  a  lighted  church  in  a  winter  evening,  entitled  “  An 
Anthem  ”  (1142),  is  this  suggestive  artist’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  contribution,  and  it  is  noteworthy  for  the  subdued 
devotion  it  breathes.  “  A  Sea-fret  hanging  over  Dun- 
stanborough  ”  (906)  is  a  spirited  study  of  spray  and 
rain,  by  Mr  A.  W.  Hunt ;  and  “  A  Moorland  Road  in 
Brittany  ”  (911),  by  Mr  J.  Knight,  showing  a  string  of 
peasants  in  sombre-hued  garb,  with  green  umbrellas, 
straggling  along  under  a  drizzling  mist-like  shower,  is  a 
fine  picture,  in  which  the  influence  of  a  foreign  school 
of  painting  can  be  clearly  traced. 

At  the  head  of  our  sea-scape  painters  must  be  placed 
Mr  L.  C.  Hook,  whose  fonr  sea- coast  scenes  are  the 
most  invigorating  pictures  in  the  Exhibition.  If  these 
works  have  a  fault,  it  lies  in  their  excessive  force  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  especially  of  green  and  red ;  and  we 
are  afraid  M.  Taine  would  pronounce  their  colour  d'une 
hrutalite  choquante.  Bat  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
they  have  the  qualities  corresponding  to  this  defect, 
and  in  “  As  Jolly  as  a  Sand  Boy,”  (390),  the  defect  does 
not  exist  at  all.  This  is  a  charming  little  picture  of  a 
sandy  sea  beach,  with  two  ragged  fisher  boys  lying  flat 
on  the  ground  and  inciting  a  little  terrier  to  worry  a 
piece  of  old  matting,  while  a  she-ass  and  her  foal  look 
patiently  on.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  keen  zest  with  which  these  urchins  enter  into 
their  play  is  derived  from  the  fresh,  healthy  atmosphere 
in  which  they  have  been  reared.  In  “  Gold  of  the  Sea” 
(265),  we  have  a  pile  of  newly-landed  fish,  still  “  Alive 
O’,”  painted  as  only  Mr  Hook  can  paint  them.  Mr 
Colin  Hnnter’s  “Herring  Haulers”  (809),  and  “Sail¬ 
ing  Free”  (1044),  exhibit  a  marked  improvement  on  his 
previous  prodnetions,  and  are  vigorous  and  thoroughly 
enjoyable  pictures.  In  the  former,  two  fishing  boats  are 
seen  together,  with  the  fishermen  hauling  in  a  net  loaded 
with  herrings,  which  whiten  a  patch  of  the  steel  .blue  sea 
by  their  efforte  to  escape ;  and  in  the  latter  we  have  a 
boat,  containing  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  dashing  through 
the  waves  before  a  stiff  but  steady  breeze.  The  chill, 
salt,  bracing  energy  of  the  air,  and  the  life  and  movement 
of  the  sea  are  admirably  rendered  in  both  of  these 
fine  works.  “  Slack  the  Mainsheet”  (114),  by  Mr  H. 
Macallnm,  is  an  equally  genuine  sea-piece,  and  even 
more  snggestivo  of  the  strength  and  the  strength-giving 
properties  of  ocean.  The  stalwart  fisherman  rounding 
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the  helm  is  a  strikingly  manly  powerful  faguw. 

“Old  Bob’s  Boat,  Folkestone,’  (1148),  by  Mr  J.  H. 
Simpson,  and  “On  the  Sands”  (1102),  by  Mr  A.  D. 
Reid,  are  exceedingly  promising  and  very  pleasing 
marine  pictures,  by  two  young  artists,  the  latter  of 
whom  makes  his  first  appearance  at  Burlington  House. 
Mr  H.  Moore  and  Mr  J.  Brett  exhibit  several  of  their 
characteristic  and  clever  studies  of  sea  effects;  but 
give  no  indication  of  passing  beyond  the  experimental 
stnge.  By  extending  the  range  of  the  aspects  they 
paint,  and  attempting  to  produce  complete  pictures,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  both  of  these  talented  artists 
would  gain  a  greater  mastery  over  the  specialities  to 
which  they  have  respectively  hitherto  devoted,  and,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  to  some  extent  sacrificed  themselves. 
Although  we  mention  Mr,  P.  Graham’s  “  The  Cradle 
of  the  Sea-bird”  (1055),  last  among  the  sea-pieces,  it  is 
not  because  we  lightly  esteem  it.  There  is  much 
grandeur  in  the  piled-up,  perpendicular  rock,  around 
which  fog  and  sea-birds  are  blown  by  a  gust  of  wind 
that  has  broken  a  path  in  the  sky  for  a  glint  of  sun¬ 
shine  ;  but  as  a  whole  the  picture  is  not  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  The  rock  is  not  hard  enough  or  solid 
enough,  and  it  seems,  besides,  to  be  out  of  drawing. 

Messrs  Pettie  and  Orchardson  have  never  fulfilled  the 
high  expectations  formed  by  their  admirers,  now  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years  ago ;  but  their  work  in  the 
Exhibition  this  year  displays  all  those  dashing  qualities 
of  drawing  and  colour  that  first  brought  their  names  into 
repute.  The  straining  after  effect,  which  was  always 
apparent  in  their  pictures,  is  becoming  more  pronounced. 
Their  conceptions  of  gesture  are  getting,  indeed,  quite 
melodramatic.  In  “  Terms  to  the  Besieged  ”  (268)  Mr 
Pettie  has  drawn  a  tall  mailed  figure,  with  the  white 
fiag  of  truce  wrapped  round  his  left  arm,  standing  in  an 
attitude  that  might  be  profitably  studied  by  Mr  Toole 
for  his  next  burlesque,  and  dictating  hard  conditions  to 
the  council  of  some  Netherlands  town.  In  “Casus 
Belli  ”  (326),  by  Mr  Orchardson,  the  action  of  the 
characters  is  quite  as  extravagant  and  unreal.  As 
illustrations  of  scenes  from  pla^s,  these  pictures  might 
pass  master,  but,  os  representations  of  incidents  in  real 
life,  they  are  ignominious  failures.  No  dexterity  of  brush 
or  pencil  can  reconcile  us  to  palpable  exaggerations  such 
as  these,  and  they  are  none  the  less  offensive  because 
the  painters  seem  to  consider  their  freaks  great  artistic 
principles.  In  technical  qualities  these  pictures  are 
probably  equal  to  any  that  their  respective  artists  have 
ever  painted. 


the  latter  in  Boom  VI.  of  the  West  Galleries.  Of 
the  three  works  from  this  master’s  hand,  which  are 
all  single  figures,  “Dolores”  (449)  and  *‘A  Prima 
Donna  in  the  character  of  Bosina  ”  (414)  are  especially 
worthy  of  study.  Only  the  head  of  “  The  Roman  Flower 
Girl  ”  (451),  is  painted  by  Phillip,  the  drapery  and  flowers 
having  been  added  by  another  artist.  “  The  Trajan  Forum 
in  Borne  ”  (114),  is  an  admirable  and  highly  interesting 
specimen,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  work  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake.  Among  the  deceased  artists  creditably 
represented  in  the  Water-Colour  Gallery  are  included  David 
Cox,  whose  “  Welsh  Landscape  ”  (884),  although  sketchy 
and  unfinished,  is  exceedingly  characteristic ;  Peter  de  Wint, 
of  whom  there  are  two  excellent  examples,  “Windsor 
Castle  ”  (899),  being  the  best ;  and  David  Roberts,  whoso 
three  continental  drawings  are  favourable  specimens  of  his 
style.  C.  R.  Leslie’s  sketches  of  “  Queen  Adelaide  ”  (747), 
and  “  Archbishop  Harcourt  Vernon,  of  York”  (754),  also 
possess  a  peculiar  interest. 

Besides  two  studies  of  lions,  and  a  portrait  of  “  The  late 
Jacob  Bell,  Esq.”  (149),  said  to  have  been  painted  in  two 
hours.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  is  represented  by  his  well-known 
and  universally  admired  work,  “  The  Sanctuary  ”  (460),. 
which  is  lent  by  her  Majesty.  Several  splendid  portraits 
by  Mr  G.  F.  Watts  are  to  be  seen  on  the  walls,  the  most 
popular,  if  not  the  most  artistic,  being  a  characteristically 
strong  and  rugged  treatment  of  Mr  Robert  Browning’s 
moderately  smooth  and  mobile  features.  This  artist’s 
“  Daphne  ”  (66)  and  “  Endymion  ”  (445)  also  deserve 
attention.  Mr  Poynter  and  Mr  J.  F.  Leighton  are  well 
represented,  the  former  by  “Orpheus  and  Eurydice” 
(429),  a  small  but  very  fine  work;  and  the  latter  by 
his  charming  picture  of  “  Cleobulus  teaching  his  daughter 
Cleobule”  (469),  which  was  exhibited  last  year  at  Burling¬ 
ton  House,  and  by  a  large  design  in  monochrome  on  “  Art 
applied  to  War”  (157),  which  is  intended  for  one  of  the 
lunettes  of  the  water-colour  room  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  This  is  in  some  respects  the  mc»t  im^rtant  of 
the  new  works  of  art  in  the  British  picture  galleries,  and  it 
is  a  singularly  chaste  and  beautiful  study.  It  represents 
the  courtyard  of  a  mediseval  mansion,  enclosed  by  an 
architectural  framework  and  containing  about  fifty  figures, 
mostly  young  men,  engaged  in  fitting  on  armour  an 
testing  weapons,  while  a  group  of  women  are  occupied  m 
sewing  banners,  and  older  men  are  rivetting  mail  at 
The  composition  of  this  work  is  very  pleasing,  but  it  lac» 
variety  of  character.  “  The  Old  Gate  ”  (80),  by  * 

Walker,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  superior  picture  to 
Harbour  of  Refuge,”  being  somewhat  less  dusty-cona- 
plexioned,  and  it  is  as  fraught  with  meaning  and  sentimen  - 
It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  note  the 
Mr  Frith’s  chef  d: oeuvre,  “  The  Railway  Station 
and  Mr  Peter  Graham’s  “  Along  the  Road  (  h 
one  of  this  painter’s  most  recent  and  ^ 

“Baith  Faither  and  Mither  ”  (89),  painted  in  186  »  “  , 
very  fine  specimen  of  Mr  Thomas  Faed,  and  Mr  Elmo 
“  Lenore  ”  (69),  a  capital  illustration  to  Burger’s  cetebrai^ 
ballad,  and  “  On  the  Housetops  ”  (153),  are  7  4 

excelled  by  any  of  the  works  by  4his  artist  in  we^ 
exhibition  of  the  Academy.  Mr  J.  A.  Whistler  i 
White  Girl  ”  (260),  and  “  The  Princeta  ”  (261).  tl“ 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 

THE  BBITIBH  PICTURE  OALLEBIES. 

It  is  quite  true  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  pictures  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  have  brought 
together  at  South  Kensington  this  year  are  works  of  high 
merit  or  interest ;  but  the  number  of  pictures  that  answer 
one  or  other  of  these  requirements,  comprised  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  is  nevertheless  considerable.  Unless  the  student  of 
contemporary  British  art  has  enjoyed  extraordinary  and 
altogether  unusual  opportunities,  he  will  find  much  in  these 
galleries  that  will  gratify  his  taste  and  add  to  bis  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exhibition  is  not  more 
select ;  but  exhibitions,  in  this  country  at  least,  seldom  are. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  works  on  view  in  the  British 
galleries  are  private  property,  and  to  that  extent  the 
exhibition  may  be  described  as  a  loan  collection.  These 
are,  by  far,  the  most  noteworthy,  few  of  the  contributions 
sent  for  sale  being  above  mediocrity.  The  arrangement  of 
the  pictures  on  the  walls  is  as  confused  and  confusing  as  if 
the  Royal  Academy’s  Old  Masters  Exhibition  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Hanging  Committee  as  their  model ;  but  the 
collection  is  so  heterogeneous  that  no  strict  classification 
would  have  been  of  much  benefit,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  have  been  possible.  No  single  style  or 
artist  can  be  said  to  be  represented,  but  the  history  and 
career  of  several  are  instructively  illustrated.  Admirers  of 
Mr  Millais  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  “  Pizarro  seizing 
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described  as  “  variations  in  flesh  colour,  grey,  ’  and  blue,** 
®  g  more  attractive  than  most  of  this  painter’s  productions, 
are  somewhat  less  abstract.  “  Yachts  in  a  Seaway, 
Mediterranean  ”  (542),  on  the  south-west  staircase,  is  one 
of  Mr  J.  Brett’s  most  successful  pictures. 

In  addition  to  the  oil-pictures  we  have  mentioned,  will 
be  found  works  by  Messrs  H.  O’Neil,  G.  A.  Storey,  J.  0. 
Horslev,  J-  Hayllar,  D.  W.  Wynfield,  and  Mr  and  Mrs  E. 
M  Ward,  which  attracted  no  little  attention  when  they 
were  first  exhibited,  as  well  as  a  few  pictures  of  merit  by 
less  widely  popular  artists. 

Among  the  principal  works  by  living  painters  in  the 
water-colour  gallery  are  included  two  of  Sir  John  Gilbert’s 
most  successful  drawings,  “Dogberry’s  Charge  to  the 
Watch  ”  (904),  and  “  Scene  from  A  Midsummer  Night* s 
Bream'*  (917)»  both  full  of  quaint,  broad  humour.  Mr 
S.  Palmer’s  “Pompeian  Memories’’  (712),  and  “The 
Coliseum’’  (717),  are  exceedingly  beautiful  pictures,  rich 
in  colour  and  exquisite  in  tone.  “  The  Princess  and  the 
Pelicans  ’’  (980)  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr  H.  S.  Marks’s 
medijsval  pictures,  and  Mr  E.  H.  Corbould’s  “  Mort 
d’Arthur”  (835),  although  wanting  in  texture,  is  well 
conceived  and  very  striking. 


“MONEY,”  AT  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S 
THEATRE. 

r  The  revival  of  “  Money  ”  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  is 
an  ordeal  for  both  play  and  players.  It  was  equally 
doubtful  whether  the  somewhat  stagey  characters  and 
stilted  speeches  of  Lord  Lytton’s  play  would  bear  the  test 
of  a  more  naturalistic  rendering  than ‘they  were  wont  to 
receive,  and  whether  actors  whose  training  had  been 
chiefly  in  the  realistic  school  would  succeed  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  piece  so  opposite  in  kind  to  those  which  had 
made  their  reputation.  Out  of  this  trial  the  company  has 
come  with  more  success  than  the  comedy.  Indeed  the  very 
diflBculties  in  the  way  seem  to  have  aroused  the  best 
energies  of  the  performers,  who,  though  unable  to  conceal 
the  unsatisfactory  conception  of  the  characters,  have,  in 
some  instances,  endowed  them  with  a  consistency  and 
reality  which  they  do  not  themselves  possess.  This  was 
most  notably  the  case  with  Mr  Hare,  who  has  filled  out  the 
slight  and  not  perfectly  drawn  sketch  of  Sir  John  Vesey 
into  a'  finished  and  lifelike  portrait.  We  take  “  Stingy 
Jack”  for  granted,  and  almost  forget  that  systematic  old 
hypocrites  of  his  sharpness  are  not  in  the  habit  of  detailing 
the  wcrets  of  their  policy  to  their  daughters,  even  if  they  do 
80  distinctly  to  themselves.  Mrs  Bancroft  contents  herself 
with  the  small  part  of  Georgina.  Her  delineation  is,  as 
usual,  well  worth  seeing  and  studying.  We  may  regret 
that  no  character  of  greater  interest  employs  her  talents, 
bat  Georgina  is  an  important  personage,  and  the  perfect 
rendering  of  the  part  conduces  to  the  remarkable  impression 
of  completeness  which  characterises  the  whole  revival. 

The  chief  merit  of  Miss  Brough’s  acting  as  Clara  is  its 
genuineness.  Those  who  know  the  play  will  be  aware  that 
^re  may  be  made  of  many  of  the  situations  than  Miss 
Brough  attempts  ;  others  will,  however,  probably  not  be 
struck  by  any  want  of  force.  The  performance  is,  as  far 
as  It  goes,  interesting  and  touching  in  its  simplicity  and 
pathos.  Mrs  Leigh  Murray  plays  Lady  Franklen  with  life 
and  humour. 

The  success  of  Mr  Goghlan’s  Evelyn  was  great  and  well 
^  Refinement  of  conception  and  reticence  in  exe- 
cu  ion  distinguish  the  whole  performance.  The  part  was, 
w  18  well  known,  written  for  a  tragedian  ;  and  high-flown 
peeches  were  freely  inserted  in  order  to  give  opportunities 
of  elocution.  This  mixture  of  motive 
wJi  **  u  inevitable  unsatisfactory  result.  Evelyn, 
ch^acter  at  best  is  intrinsically  weak  and  ignoble, 
anri  J  J’®*aon  of  his  love  of  preaching,  an  insufferable 
him  Ooghlan  manages,  however,  to  make 

Person^^^*^  anflficiently  interesting  and  almost  bearable 
offere^l*^’  resists  the  many  temptations 

ein^liA  gaining  applause  by  the  easy  and  certain 

Perfeef  **  ranting.  That  the  personation  seems  to  lack 
rather  consistency,  and  presents  itself  to  the  mind 

deTelorf*  *  of  well-acted  scenes  than  as  a  culminative 
pment  of  a  character,  is  6wing  to  the  author  more 
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than  to  the  actor.  In  the  confession  of  his  satisfaction  in 
his  revenge  on  Clara,  and  his  simulation  of  ruin  to  deceive 
Sir  John  Vesey,  Mr  Ooghlan  evinces  subtlety  and  judiciously 
restrained  power. 

Graves,  Lord  Glossmore,  and  Stout  are  caricatures  rather 
than  characters,  and  belong  more  to  the  realm  of  farce 
than  that  of  comedy.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  inter-- 
pretation  could  satisfy  us  that  the  mourning  widower’s 
allusions  to  his  “  sainted  Maria  ”  are  serious,  and  we  feel 
that  he  is  as  conscious  of  the  fun  as  we  are.  Mr  Honey’s 
make-up  as  Graves  is  admirable,  and  he  shows  on  the  whole 
a  commendable  desire  to  keep  up  the  proper  tone  of  the- 
part ;  but  when  an  audience  persistently  laughs  every  time 
an  actor  opens  his  mouth,  and  before  a  word  has  issued: 
therefrom,  it  may  perhaps  be  diflScult  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  exaggerate.  At  any  rate,  such  Spartan 
severity  is  sometimes  beyond  Mr  Honey.  Lord  Gloss- 
more  is  carefully  and  well  played  by  Mr  Collette,  and 
Mr  Dewar  makes  his  reappearance  at  this  theatre  in^ 
the  part  of  Stout.  The  characters  of  Sir  Frederick 
Blount  and  Captain  Dudley  Smooth  are  the  most  natural 
in  the  comedy,  for  the  rather  Irish  reasons  that  the 
former  has  no  character  and  the  latter  hides  such  as  he 
has.  Mr  Bancroft  as  Sir  Frederick  gives  a  finished  picture 
of  a  vapid  dandy,  differing,  however,  from  others  of  tiae 
same  class  which  he  has  before  presented  to  the  public.. 
It  is  noticeable  that  Mr  Bancroft,  however  small  his  part,, 
always  contrives  by  perfectly  legitimate  means  to  make  it 
singularly  effective.  The  slightest  points,  though  not  over, 
emphasised,  never  fail  of  their  full  effect.  ^  Dudley  Smooth 
is  played  by  Mr  Archer,  an  actor  new  to  this  theatre.  A. 
better  realisation  of  the  character  can  scarcely  be  imagined.. 

Mr  Hare  as  Sir  John  Vesey  gives  again  proof  of  remark¬ 
able  insight  into  character  and  subtle  power  of  expressing 
it.  Intrinsically  a  naturalistic  actor,  he  has  made  his  sue 
cesses  in  characters  based  directly  upon  nature.  The  part* 
of  Sir  John  Vesey,  as  written,  scarcely  seems  to  be  of  the- 
kind  to  show  him  to  the  best  advantage.  He  has  never- 
theless  contrived  to  build  up,  upon  a  slight  foundation,  a. 
soUd  and  original  character.  Mr  Hare’s  Sir  John  is  marked 
by  the  same  clearness,  consistency,  and  common  sense 
i  which  distinguish  all  his  performances.  From  the  easy-  - 
going,  genial  humbug  of  the  first  scene,  to  the  bafided  and 
spiteful  schemer  of  the  last,  every  change  of  mood  is  true 
to  the  main  idea,  and  is  carried  out  by  artistic  and  subtle 
means.  This  part  is,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being,  an 
unthankful  one.  It  is  long  and  arduous,  but  is  so  contrived 
that,  in  the  scenee  which  make  most  demand  on  the  actor, 
all  interest  is  centred  on  another  person.  This  is  eminently' 
the  case  in  the  club  scene,  where  Mr  Hare’s  very  admirable* 
delineation  of  Sir  John’s  distraction  at  Evelyn’s  losses  only 
tends  (as  it  indeed  should  do)  to  heighten  the  interest  and 
excitement  of  the  game  at  cards.  The  extent  to  which  Mr 
Hare’s  acting  conduces  to  the  impression  produced  by  this  * 
scene  may  be  judged  by  imagining  how  tame  would  be  the 
effect  if  the  part  were  indifferently  played.  Never  before- 
has  this  character  been  made  so  much  of. 

Of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  play  is  mounted  too  much* 
cannot  be  said  in  praise.  The  club  scene  especially  is  a 
wonder  of  sts^e  management,  and  has,  probably,  never  been 
surpassed  for  truth  of  effect.  Figures  move  easily  and 
naturally  about  before  us,  greetings  are  exchanged,  games 
are  played,  odds  and  ends  of  conversation  come  wafted  to  * 
us  in  natural  and  well  bred  tones, — all  combining  to  produce 
a  marvellously  complete  living  picture,  full  of  animation  and 
yet  not  over-busy.  The  men  are  like  those  we  are  used  to  see- 
in  such  scenes  in  real  life,  and  no  inharmonious  note  destroys 
the  general  impression.  However  many  people  are  on  the 
stage,  nobody  gets  in  another’s  way.  The  perfect  smoothness 
with  which  all  this  “  business  ”  is  conducted  may  well  lead 
the  uninitiated  to  think  that  such  effects  are  easily  attained 
they  can,  however,  only  be  the  result  of  unremitting  care 
and  indefatigable  rehearsing.  The  success  of  “  Money 
has  proved  that  we  have  a  comedy  company  which  ie 
capable  of  succeeding  in  more  lines  than  one.  If  this  , 
should  tempt  the  management  to  borrow  from  the  rich 
stores  of  comedy  which  our  dramatic  literature  contains, 
the  revival  of  “  Money  ”  might  become  a  really  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  drama  in  our  time. 
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THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION. 

An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population;  or,  a  View  of  its  Past 
and  Present  Effects  on  Human  Happiness,  with  an  Inquiry  into 
our  Prospects  respecting  the  Future  Removal  or  Mitigation  qf  the 
Evils  which  it  occasions.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthug,  A.M., 
F.R.S.,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  the  East  India  College, 
Hertfordshire.  Seventh  Edition.  Reeves  and  Turner, 

Wo  are  very  glad  to  welcome  this  new  edition  of  a  work 
which,  in  whatever  way  we  regard  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ever  penned  by  a  human  being.  Whoever  wants 
to  understand  why  neither  the  bounty  of  nature  nor  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  masses  of 
mankind  from  the  miserable  condition  in  which  they  are 
to  be  found  even  in  civilised  countries — whoever  wishes  to 
see  what  hope  there  is  of  a  better  state  of  things  in  the 
future  and  in  what  direction  this  hope  lies  —  cannot 
do  better  than  study  with  a  mind  open  to  conviction 
the  noble  essay  of  Mr  Malthus.  It  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  edition  before  us  is  a  mere  reprint  from 
the  sixth,  which  appeared  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  So 
much  has  occurred  since  that  time  to  throw  light  on  the 
Principle  of  Population — the  greatest  biological  work  of  our 
time  being  an  amplification  of  Mr  Malthus’s  treatise — that 
an  annotated  edition,  bringing  it  up  to  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  has  become  a  real  want  for  the 
student  of  social  science.  However,  in  the  absence  of  this, 
we  are  glad  that  the  public  can  now  obtain  at  a  very 
reasonable  price  Mr  Malthus*s  essay  as  he  himself  left  it. 
If  all  that  could  be  wished  for  has  not  been  done,  at  aU 
events  nothing  has  been  done  which  would  have  been  better 
left  undone.  It  is  still  competent  for  any  economist  of 
sufficient  ability  to  acquire  a  reputation  by  doing  for  the 
work  before  us  what  Mr  McCulloch  did  for  Adam  Smith’s 
‘  Wealth  of  Nations.* 

The  law  of  population  has  been  so  seldom  weU 
expounded,  and  so  often  misrepresented,  that  we  venture 
on  a  re-statement  of  it.  That  law  is  an  example  of  a  mode 
of  reasoning  common  enough  in  physical  science  ;  but — in 
consequence  of  its  separate  examination  of  the  effects  of 
causes  which,  in  many  cases,  are  never  separated  in  nature — 
seems  strange,  and  even  paradoxical,  to  those  whose  studies 
have  not  furnished  them  with  instances  of  it.  The  joint 
effect  of  several  co-operating  causes  is  found,  according  to 
this  method,  by  investigating  the  effect  of  each  of  them 
severally,  and  then  calculating  what  effect  they  will 
produce  when  acting  together.  We  wiU  endeavour  to 
illustrate  the  proof  of  the  law  of  population  by  an  example 
which  is  almost  a  complete  logical  parallel  to  it — the  law 
of  projectiles.  The  causes  which  determine  the  course  of 
a  projectile  are  three  in  number  :  the  propelling  force,  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  attraction  of  the  earth.  The 
law  of  each  of  these  causes  is  ascertained  by  separate 
inductions,  or  by  deductions  based  on  former  inductions, 
and  the  law  of  projectiles  is  compounded  of  these  separate 
laws.  The  effect  of  the  original  propelling  force  may  be 
proved  thus.  If  a  body  be  set  in  motion,  and  that  motion 
be  unopposed, — or  if  the  effect  of  retarding  causes  be  cal¬ 
culated  and  allowed  for, — it  will  be  found,  at  the  end  of,  say, 
the  first  foot,  that  it  has  moved  in  a  straight  line,  and  that 
its  motive  power  remains  the  same  as  at  the  commencement. 
For  the  same  reasons,  therefore,  that  it  passed  through  the 
first  foot  of  space,  it  will  pass  through  a  second,  and  a 
third,  and  a  fourth,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  A  body 
which  is  once  set  in  motion  will  (in  the  absence  of 
counteracting  causes)  continue  to  move  for  ever,  with 
undiminished  velocity  in  a  straight  line.  For  the  phrase 
“in  the  absence  of  counteracting  causes’’  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  substitute  the  word  **  tends  ’’  —  a  tendency 
being  a  cause  which  produces  a  certain  effect  if  not 
counteracted  by  other  causes.  The  laws  of  the  other 
agencies  are  easily  explained.  The  air  simply  resists  the 
motion,  and  would  in  time  completely  overcome  it.  The 
earth  causes  the  missile  to  move  towards  it  with  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  velocity.  These  three  laws  being  known, 
mathematicians  are  able  to  calculate,  without  specific 
experience,  that  the  course  of  a  projectile  will  be  a  para¬ 
bolic  curve  terminating  in  the  earth’s  surface. 


As  in  the  law  of  projectiles,  so  in  the  law  of  ponn 
lation  we  have  a  force  which,  after  producing  a  cS^ 
amount  of  effect,  remains  undiminished ;  and  will  theref 
go  on  repeating  that  effect  ad  infinitum.  The  fecunditv 
of  the  human  race  corresponds  in  the  one  case  to  the  nr  ^ 
pelling  force  in  the  other.  Upon  an  absurdly  low  esthete 
of  human  fecundity,  a  human  couple  would  be  able _ all  pre¬ 

venting  causes  being  supposed  absent— to  give  life  to  ^nr 
children.  These  children  when  grown  up  have  the  same 
power  of  multiplying  as  their  parents,  and  thus  would 
tend  to  have  eight  children.  Every  generation  would 
be  double  of  the  preceding  one,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
hundredth  generation,  —  supposing  all  the  time  that 
counteracting  causes  do  not  interfere — there  would  be 

2,535, 301, 200, 456,458,802, 993,406,410, 762human  beings 

as  the  offspring  of  the  one  original  couple.  Sir  John 
Herschel  calculated  that,  “  allowing  for  each  man 
woman,  and  child,  an  average  of  four  feet  in  height  and 
one  foot  square,’’  they  “  would  form  a  vertical  column 
having  for  its  base  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  and  sea 
spread  out  into  a  plane,  and  for  its  height  3,674  times 
the  sun’s  distance  from  the  earth.’’ 

At  this  point  the  opponents  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine 
treat  us  to  an  ignoratio  elenchi.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  this 
large  number  of  human  beings  is  merely  the  calculated 
result  of  a  tendency,  they — without  being  able  to  dispute 
either  the  correctness  of  the  calculation  or  the  very  under¬ 
stated  fact  on  which  it  is  based — attempt  to  ridicule  it  by 
showing  that  it  does  not  actually  occur.  But  that  a  ten¬ 
dency  is  never  realised  in  actual  experience  is  no  disproof 
of  its  existence.  A  body  once  in  motion  tends  to  move 
for  ever  in  a  straight  line  with  undiminished  velocity ;  but 
no  body  with  which  we  are  acquainted  does  so.  Things 
having  weight,  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  earth,  tend 
to  fall  to  its  centre ;  but  the  resistance  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  always  prevents  it.  In  consequence  of  the  rotation 
of  the  glo^  on  its  axis,  we  all  tend  to  fiy  off  its  surface. 
Our  weight,  however,  being  more  than  sufficient  to  coun¬ 
teract  this  tendency,  we  never  do  so.  If  we  are  asked  why 
Malthus  troubled  himself  so  much  about  a  tendency 
which,  according  to  his  own  showing,  can  never  be  realised, 
we  answer  that  a  most  important  part — nay,  the  most 
important  part — of  his  case  is  that  it  always  is  and  always 
must  be  counteracted,  and  that  our  only  choice  is  in 
determining  how  this  shall  be  done.  The  fact  that  we 
have  this  option  is  one  of  the  most  weighty  in  social 
science. 

There  are  two  groups  of  causes  which  counteract  this 
tendency  of  mankind  to  increase.  They  were  named  by 
Malthus  the  positive  and  preventive  checks  to  population. 
We  prefer  to  call  them  the  death-producing  and  the  birth- 
restricting  causes.  As  the  actual  course  of  a  projectile  is 
the  result  of  the  propelling  force  and  the  two  modifying 
causes — the  air  and  the  earth,  so  all  variations  in  the 
number  of  the  people  are  the  result  of  the  fecundity  of 
mankind,  modified  by  the  causes  which  produce  deaths 
and  the  causes  which  restrict  births.  One-half  of  Malthus  s 
work  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  checks  to  popu¬ 
lation  in  different  countries  and  at  different  times.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that,  in  expounding  their  general 
tion,  he  committed  himself  to  the  statement — not  at  all 
material  to  his  argument — that,  while  the 
human  beings  is  to  increase  in  geometrical  ratio, 
means  of  subsistence,  under  circumstances  the 
favourable  to  human  industry,  could  not  po^bly  be  ma 
to  increase  faster  than  in  aritWetical  ratio.”  How  m  y 
refutations  of  the  ‘Essay  on  Population’  have  been  m 
up  of  a  cheap  victory  over  this  unguarded  awer  i  » 
bolstered  up  by  the  insinuation  that  the  Ma  ^ 
theory  conveyed  an  aspersion  on  Providence,  it  wo 
difficult  to  say.  The  operation  of  the  cheefa  to  P?P  . 
tion  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  Man  cannot  live  , 
food.  Food  is  either  vegetables  or  the  flesh  of  vege  . 
eating  animals.  “  All  flesh  is  grass.”  The  prune  ®  ^ 
which  is  served  up  on  the  nobleman’s  table  is  n  ^  ^ 
more,  perhaps,  than  prepared  mangold- wurael.  ^  lUjiited 
obtain  vegetables  we  must  have  land,  and  this  “ 
both  in  quantity  and  productiveness.  *^^^*^  *  ^obtained 
tively  early  stage  in  agriculture,  food  can  only  be 
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with  constantly  increasing  difficulty.  Recourse  must  be  had 
to  worse  and  worse  qualities  of  land,  or  more  labour  must 
be  devoted  to  that  which  is  already  under  cultivation,  with 
the  certainty  of  reaping,  in  either  case,  a  constantly 
diminishing  return  for  the  additional  exertion.  As  man¬ 
kind  increases  in  number,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
subsistence  also  increases ;  and,  though  the  evil  day  may 
be  put  off  by  agricultural  or  other  improvements,  man’s 
power  of  rapidly  multiplying  is  so  great  that  the  struggle  for 
existence  soon  recurs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  emigration, 
socialism,  teetotalism,  and  the  like  are  altogether  illusory 
as  remedies  for  poverty.  Those  who  advocate  them  with 
*8uch  a  purpose  have  formed  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
difficulty  they  have  to  overcome.  Their  treatment  merely 
deals  with  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  leaves  its  cause 

untouched. 

The  struggle  for  existence  amongst  all  organic  beings 
throughout  the  world,  which  Mr  Darwin  tells  us  is  **  the 
doctrine  of  Malthus  applied  to  the  whole  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  kingdoms,”  inevitably  follows,  according  to  the  same 
great  authority,  “  from  the  high  geometrical  ratio  of  their 
increase.”  Want,  disease,  vice,  misery,  despair,— these 
are  the  accompaniments  of  this  struggle,  till 

Death,  the  poor  man’s  deareh  friend, 

The  kindest,  and  the  best, 

mercifully  puts  an  end  to  his  troubles.  This  deprivation 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  its  awful  consequences,  hides 
itself  in  a  thousand  shapes.  Relapsing  fever,  we  are  told 
by  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  is  the  result  of 
“  poverty  and  privation — so  much  so  that  the  disease  is 
often  known  by  the  name  of  famine  fever These  miseries 
are  not  confined  to  old  countries.  The  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  reports 
that  “  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  zymotic  or  fermenting 
diseases  of  the  city  (to  say  nothing  of  relapsing  fever) — 
such  as  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  dysentery,  and  analogous 
ailments — are  the  appendages  of  indigence  and  desti¬ 
tution.”  We  have  said  enough  to  show  what  wretched¬ 
ness  is  caused  by  the  positive  or  death-producing  check. 
But  it  has  another  effect,  overlooked  by  Malthus  ;  and  the 
neglect  of  which  constitutes  the  chief  defect  of  the  Essay 
on  Population.  The  Struggle  for  Existence  not  only  pro¬ 
duces  first  misery  and  then  death,  but,  as  **  the  weakest 
goes  to  the  wall,”  another  of  its  results  is  the  Survival  of 
the  Fittest,  or  Natural  Selection.  By  the  elimination  of 
those  worst  suited  to  the  external  conditions  in  which  they 
have  to  live,  the  race  is  constantly  improved.  Thus,  the 
total  effect  of  the  death-producing  check  may  be  summed 
up  as  future  improvement  of  the  race  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  present  misery. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  preventive  or 
birth-restricting  check.  This  may  be  exercised  in  two 
ways — either  by  persons  deferring  marriage,  or  by  marrying 
early  and  restricting  the  number  of  their  children.  Either 
of  these  methods  would  save  mankind  from  the  struggle 
for  existence  ;  but  the  first — the  one  which  Malthus  pre¬ 
ferred — is  open  to  many  very  evident  objections.  The 
flocond  method  is  free  from  these ;  but,  in  common  with 
Ihe^  first,  it  is  liable  to  the  very  serious  impeachment  of 
pving  up  that  improvement  of  the  species  which  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  death-producing  check. 

Must  mankind,  then,  be  impaled  on  one  horn  or  the 
0  her  of  this  horrid  dilemma  ?  Does  the  road  to  human 
happiness,  whether  we  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left,  end  in 
?  cuZ  de  sac  ?  Is  our  only  choice  between  misery  with 
nnprovement  of  the  race,  and  comfort  with  stagnation  or 
etenoration  ?  If  this  were  so,  poor  humanity  might  well 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow 
itlif  swaUow’  the  spiritual  anodyne,  and  console 

wb*  happiness  beyond  the  grave 

cn  it  finds  impossible  of  attainment  here. 

latlft  ^  before  us  is  this :  Given  the  law  of  popu- 

be  T  <ie8cribed  it,  what  course  of  conduct  would 

of  PJ’oductive  of  human  happiness — not  the  happiness 
race  generation  only,  but  that  of  the  human 

NewJ?  *  To  bhose  who,  like  Mr  F.  W. 

bhink  making  one’s  self  miserable  the 
end  tb  V  naankind,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  The 
ey  nave  in  view  being  different  from  the  one  we 


contemplate,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  means  should 
also  be  different.  But  there  are  others,  including  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  perhaps  Mr  Darwin,  who,  recognising 
the  truth  of  the  Malthusian  law  and  desiring  the  same  end 
as  ourselves,  hold  views  which  appear  to  us  equally  dis¬ 
consolate  and  unphilosophical.  Mr  Spencer’s  theory — 
which  is  substantially  that  of  Mr  Darwin — we  give  in  his 
own  words : 

^  This  constant  increase  of  people  beyond  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  causes,  then,  a  never-ceasing  requirement  for  skill, 
intelligence,  and  self-control — involves,  therefore,  a  constant 
exercise  of  these  and  gradual  growth  of  them.  Every  industrial 
improvement  is  at  once  the  product  of  a  higher  form  of  humanity, 
and  demands  that  higher  form  of  humanity  to  carry  it  into 

Eractice.  The  application  of  science  to  the  arts  is  the  bringing  to 
ear  greater  intelligence  for  satisfying  our  wants;  and  implies 
continued  progress  of  that  intelligence.  To  get  more  produce 
from  the  acre,  the  farmer  must  study  chemistry,  must  adopt  new 
mechanical  appliances,  and  must,  by  the  multiplication  of  pro¬ 
cesses,  cultivate  both  his  own  powers  and  the  powers  of  his 
labourers.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  perpetually  improving  his  old  machines,  and  inventing 
new  ones ;  and,  by  tne'premium  of  high  wages,  incites  artisans  to 
acquire  greater  skill.  The  daily  widening  ramifications  of 
commerce  entail  on  the  merchant  a  need  for  more  knowledge  and 
more  complex  calculations ;  while  the  lessening  profits  of  the 
ship-owner  force  him  to  build  more  scientifically,  to  get  captains 
of  higher  intelligence,  and  better  crews.  Were  it  not  for  the 
competition  this  entails,  more  thought  and  energy  would  not 
daily  be  spent  on  the  business  of  life ;  and  growth  of  mental 
power  would  not  take  place.  Difficulty  in  getting  a  living  is  alike 
the  incentive  to  a  higher  education  of  children  and  to  a  more 
intense  and  long-continued  application  in  adults.  In  the  mother 
it  induces  foresight,  economy,  and  skilful  housekeeping ;  in  the 
father,  laborious  days,  and  constant  self-denial.  Nothing  but 
necessity  could  make  men  submit  to  this  discipline ;  and  nothing 
but  this  discipline  could  produce  a  continued  progression. 

The  result  of  this  is,  according  to  Mr  Spencer,  that  we 
have  progressively  larger  brains  and  decreased  fertility  in 
‘each  generation,  till  a  time  will  at  length  arrive — a  time  so 
distant  that  we  should  have  to  speak  of  it  in  the  language 
of  geology — when  the  number  of  human  births  would 
adjust  itself  to  the  number  of  deaths.  All  this  will  happen 
—again  using  Mr  Spencer’s  words — **  supposing  the  sun’s 
light  and  heat,  on  which  all  terrestrial  life  depends;  to 
continue  abundant  for  a  period  long  enough  to  allow  the 
entire  evolution  we  are  contemplating.”  The  picture 
is  by  no  means  an  attractive  one.  The  distance  which 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view  must  not  be  so  great 
as  this.  But  is  Mr  Spencer’s  theory  of  the  inverse  varia¬ 
tion  of  nervous  development  and  generative  power  com- 
pletely  made  out  ?  It  appears  to  us  that  it  is  but  part  of  a 
wider  truth  which  he  has  himself  pointed  out. 

The  reaction  of  the  brain  upon  the  body  is  so  violent,  the 
over-taxing  of  the  nervous  system  is  so  apt  to  prostrate  the  heart 
and  derange  the  digestion,  that  the  incapacities  caused  in  these 
cases  are  probably  often  due  more  to  constitutional  disturbance, 
than  to  the  direct  deduction  which  excessive  action  entails. 

If  this  is  correct,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  progress  which 
Mr  Spencer  looks  forward  to  is  inconsistent  with  that 
balance  of  our  faculties  which  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  health  and  happiness,  and  ultimately  even  with  life. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  this  balance 
is  at  present  attained.  There  is  much  in  our  social 
arrangements  that  tends  to  disturb  it.  The  use  of 
stimulants  in  early  life  unduly  hastens  the  period  of 
puberty.  The  restrictions  to  which  women  are  subjected 
tend  in  the  same  direction,  by  concentrating  their  attention 
on  marriage.  It  is  unadvisable  that  marriage  should  take 
place,  and  therefore  that  the  desire  for  it  should  be  aroused, 
before  maturity  is  attained, — that  is,  before  growth  has 
ended.  But  there  is  another,  perhaps  more  formidable, 
objection  to  Mr  Spencer’s  theory.  It  supposes  a  state  of 
society  which  no  longer  exists  within  the  pale  of  civilisation, 
— state  against  which  civilisation  is  one  constant  battle. 
“  With  savages,”  says  Mr  Darwin,  **  the  weak  in  body  or 
mind  are  soon  eliminated,  and  those  that  survive  commonly 
exhibit  a  vigorous  state  of  health.  We  civilised  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  our  utmost  to  check  the  process  of 
elimination ;  we  build  asylums  for  the  imbecile,  the 
maimed,  and  the  sick ;  we  institute  poor  laws,  and  our 
medical  men  exert  their  utmost  skill  to  save  the  life  of 
every  one  to  the  last  moment.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  vaccination  has  preserved  thousands 
who,  from  a  weak  constitution,  would  formerly 
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have  guccambed  to  small-pox.’*  Mr  Darwin  might 
have  said  much  more  than  this ;  for  new  checks, 
which  eliminate  not  the  worse  but  the  better  forms 
of  humanity,  have  come  into  existence.  The  men  of  best 
physique  are  chosen  to  slay  each  other,  or  to  live  a  life  of 
idleness  and  debauchery  instead  of  becoming  fathers.  The 
strong  and  brave  are  taken  ofif  by  dangerous  avocations,  while 
the  weak  ply  the  needle  or  the  curling-tongs  in  safety. 
Among  women  of  the  lower  class  the  most  beautiful  are 
seduced  into  the  ranks  of  prostitution,  while  the  more  ill- 
favoured  become  mothers.  There  is  no  need  to  wonder 
why  our  working  classes  tend  to  become  progressively  ugly. 
And  this  is  the  state  of  things  which  one  party  con»ders  so 
holy  that  we  must  not  touch  it  even  with  the  tips  of  our 
sacrilegious  fingers,  while  another  bids  us  wait  till  it 
develops  into  a  millennium,  perhaps  some  time  after  the 
sun  has  ceased  to  shine  from  heaven ! 

Luckily  for  the  future  of  the  human  race,  the  asceticism 
of  the  early  Malthusians,  and  the  evolutionary  fatalism  of 
Mr  Spencer,  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  question. 
We  can  adopt  the  birth-restricting  check  without  deferring 
marriage  beyond  the  age  of  maturity.  But  can  we  do  so 
without  giving  up  the  undoubted  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  elimination  of  the  least  desirable  forms  of 
humanity  ?  Mr  Darwin  has  shown  us  how  this  can  be  done 
most  effectually  and  quickly.  “  What  man  has  effected 
within  recent  times  in  England,”  says  the  author  of  the 
'  Origin  of  Species,’  “  by  methodical  selection,  is  clearly 
shown  by  our  exhibitions  of  improved  quadrupeds  and 
fancy  birds.”  It  ought  to  be  considered  the  duty  of  every 
person  to  get  so  many  children  as  is  consonant  with  the 
production  of  the  best  next  generation,  and  no  more. 
Those  who  are  weak  in  constitution,  or  who  have  some 
disease  or  deformity  which  would  be  entailed  on  their 
offspring  should  have  none  at  all.  Surely  this  ought 
not  to  be  considered  a  privation  by  any  right-minded 
person.  A  progeny  bom  to  misery  can  be  a  source  of 
comfort  to  no  good  parent.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these 
persons  should  deny  themselves  the  enjoyments  of  marriage. 
The  moral  ban  is  on  their  becoming  parents,  not  husbands 
and  wives.  Physiology  should  supply  the  basis  of  sexual 
morality.  Men  like  Mr  Darwin  and  Mr  Huxley  could 
easily  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do  in  order  to  weed  out 
disease  and  deformity ;  and  then  it  would  become  our 
duty  as  good  utilitarians  to  imbed  these  rules,  so  far  as  we 
could,  in  the  popular  morals.  This  being  done,  we  need 
not  wait  till  the  sun  has  grown  cold.  After  one  or  two 
generations,  the  poverty  which  is  the  result  of  over-popu¬ 
lation — the  diseases  which  arise  from  poverty  or  are 
inherited  from  our  parents — the  crime  which  is  bora  of 
hunger,  of  filth,  of  ignorance,  of  recklessness,  of  despair, — 
all  these  will  have  disappeared  ;  and  we  shall  have,  for  the 
first  time  on  earth,  a  well-fed,  a  healthy,  a  happy,  and  a 
virtuous  people.  It  is  for  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  this 
prospect  of  human  bliss  that  we  so  highly  esteem  the 
‘  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population.* 


FEOM  FEUDAL  TO  FEDEEAL. 

From  Feudal  to  Federal ;  or,  Free  Church,  Free  School,  the  com¬ 
pleted  Bates  of  Equality  ;  with  some  of  its  results  in  State,  Consti- 
tution,  and  Empire,  By  J.  A.  Partridge.  Trubner. 

This  book  is  an  expansion  of  a  text  from  one  of  Mr 
Disraeli’s  early  novels — ‘Oontarini  Fleming.’  “European 
society  is  in  a  state  of  transition  from  Feudal  to  Federal 
principles.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  sole  and  secret  cause 
of  all  the  convulsions  that  have  occurred,  and  that  are  to 
occur.”  Government  by  a  small  class  must  give  way 
before  government  by  the  nation.  Every  body  of  men, 
whether  large  or  small,  entrusted  with  authority,  uses  its 
power  primarily  and  chiefly  for  its  own  interests.  Class 
government  means,  therefore,  the  supremacy  of  class 
interest ;  government  by  the  numerical  majority  would  keep 
in  view,  as  its  supreme  guide,  the  welfare  of  the  majority. 
These  are  elementary  principles,  we  can  hardly  say  of  poli¬ 
tics,  but  of  human  nature.  They  may  be  modified  by  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  not  permanently  deflected.  We 
conceive  this  is  all  the  truth  in  Mr  Disraeli’s  epigram  ; 
and  to  it  we  must  add  that  causes  are  at  work,  with 


ever  accumulating  force,  which  tend  to 
the  nation  into  its  own  hands. 


give  the  destiny  of 


In  Mr  Partridge’s  sermon  on  democracy  we 
many  admirable  qualities.  In  the  first  place 
thoroughly  sincere  and  earnest,  and  we  believe  that  J* 
ever  success  his  book  is  likely  to  have  will  be  due  m  f 
the  spreading  of  his  faith  by  a  sort  of  contagion  th^r* 
the  infiltration  of  new  ideas  or  arguments  into  the  m*  A 
of  his  readers.  His  style,  although  occasionally  disfiw^S 
by  repetition,  is  clear  and  vigorous,  rising  occasionjdlvT 
epigram.  Indeed,  if  anything,  he  gives  ns  rather  too  mneh 
salt.  From  the  great  collection  of  pithy  sayings  in  ths 
volume,  we  take  it  that  the  author  is  veiy  fond  of  pungent 
and  sparkling  diction,  and  his  weakness  is  to  run  aftw  tLt 
kind  of  effect  more  than  is  needful.  “  Manhood— cruci¬ 
fied  between  the  two  thieves,  Tories  and  Whigs— has  risen 
again  and  is  on  its  march,”  is  a  nice  bit  of  vituperation 
but — what  had  the  thieves  to  do  with  it  I  “  We  shall  soon 
hear  less  of  dependent  ministers  of  dependent  congregation# 
dependent  upon  independent  deacons,  who  can  only  be  de. 
pended  upon  for  dogma  and  dulness,  and  the  interest  of  the 
chapel  debt,”  is  a  very  lively  description  of  Independence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author  quotes,  with  evident  reKsh 
two  bad  models  of  epigrammatic  style,  a  saying  attributed 
to  Eobespierre,  “  Atheism  is  aristocratic,”  which  is  about  as 
sensible  as  8a3ring  that  atheism  is  a  red  herring,  and  the 
saying  of  Burke’s,  that  “  Nature  is  a  moral  essence,”  about 
as  enlightening  as  saying  it  is  eau-de-cologne.  It  it 
probably  to  the  study  of  such  bad  models  that  we  owe  such 
expressions  as  **  Priestcraft  assails  the  chastity  of  the  soul” 

In  Mr  Tylor’s  book  on  *  Primitive  Culture  *  there  occur# 
an  expression  almost  of  regret  that  there  is  so  little  genuine 
conservative  via  inertim,  if  it  were  only  to  guard  os  against 
“  speculative  dogmatism.”  This  remark  applies  with  some 
force  to  Mr  Partridge’s  volume.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
dogmatic  assaults  on  dogma  that  we  remember  to  bare 
read.  Even  Buckle  was  not  so  sweeping,  for  he  contented 
himself  for  the  most  part  with  general  principles.  Mr 
Partridge,  however,  has  an  opinion,  explicit  and  final,  on 
every  political  topic,  from  Home  Eule  to  Mr  Forster’# 
Education  Act,  and  in  short  supplies  hb  readers  with  a 
complete  stock-in-trade  of  opinions  on  all  subjects  either 
for  home  or  abroad.  If  this  liberality  should  provoke  a 
smile,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Mr  Partridge  doe# 
not  pronounce  ex  cathedra  upon  the  strength  of  his  own 
superior  sagacity,  but  in  deference  to  a  principle  that  he  con¬ 
ceives  to  underlie  the  whole  course  of  modern  history.  The 
only  objection  that  we  entertain  is  that  Mr  Partridge’#  honeit 
and  well-meant  effort  is  somewhat  premature,  Great  as  wa# 
the  skill,  and  vast  as  was  the  learning  of  Buckle,  his  gene¬ 
ralisations  have  failed  to  command  general  asseni  Comte, 
with  a  genius  far  more  imperial,  and  a  trained  intuition  th^ 
almost  amounted  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  cast  his  “ 
the  water  without  filling  his  boat.  He^l,  whoee  ambition 
was  to  grasp  in  his  formulas  the  entire  history  of  the 
universe,  failed  to  give  us  more  than  the  material#  forsonw 
flashy  and  dazzling  essays.  But  Mr  Partridge 
undaunted  courage,  attempted  an  infinitdy  naore  difficult 
task,  not  only  to  pick  out  the  essential  thread#  of  histoiyr 
but  to  give  us  advice  in  regard  to  all  the 
necessitated  by  the  ever-shifting  facts  of  politics.  The 
man  who  gives  us  a  real  science  of  history,  in  all 
plexity  of  modern  European  life,  will  be  not  only,  Idw 
Partridge,  a  very  clever  essayist ;  he  will  be  prophet  an 
lawgiver  as  well. 

The  best  part  of  the  book  is  that  in  which  Mr.  ^ 
indicts  our  Governments,  both  Whig  and  Twy,  on  the 
of  inefiSciency  and  extravagance.  The  financial  poli^  o 
“governing  families”  was  about  as  bad  a#  poesi  ®»  ^ 
imposed  burdens  such  as  a  young  country  like 
bear,  but  which  nearly  broke  the  back  of  this 
history  of  the  Navigation  Laws  is  a  tale  of  folly  an  ^ 
chief,  unredeemed  by  a  single  gleam  of 
author  agrees  with  an  opinion  which  he  ascn^  i-  the 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  that  the  only  sound  financial  P® 

“  aaaeaaing  of  frroperty  as  auch,  and  direct  ai.* 

seems  to  look  forward  with  glee  to  the  time  ^ 
majority  will  tax  the  rich  as  the  rich  former  y 
poor.  Upon  this  subject  we  need  say  nothing, 
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♦1  t  we  think  the  author’s  opinions  are  not  in  any  tinctire  religion,  but  only  because  some  dogmas  are  accepted, 
markable  degree  supported  by  his  general  theory.  With  each  of  which  is  full  of  stupendous  diflSculties.  If,  on  the 
*^gtartling  array  of  figures  the  author  brings  before*  us  the  other  hand,  the  supernatural  attributes  of  Christ  are  taken 
-ost  of  disastrous  wars  waged  by  the  old  families  to  away,  there  remains  nothing  in  his  life  to  distinguish  him 
enress  the  peoples.  He  reminds  us  how  Geoi^e  III.  tried  to  from  other  great  men,  who  have  impressed  their  image  for 
Li^nffle  the  independence  of  America.  After  speedily  ever  on  the  moral  character  of  the  race.  Thus,  notwith- 


exhausting  his  resources  he  borrowed — in  other  words,  he  standing  his  protests  against  dogma,  Mr  Partridge  quietly 
mortgaged  our  industry,  and  the  industry  of  all  succeeding  assumes,  as  the  basis  of  his  unsectarian  teaching,  dogmas 
frenerations.  For  his  folly  and  wickedness  there  has  been  that  would  exclude,  not  to  mention  others,  the  great  body  of 
^ready  paid  a  sum  in  interest  nearly  equal  to  half  the  Unitarian  dissenters.  Unsectarian  religion  is  either  our  old 
principal  of  the  national  debt,  £327,600,000.  Altogether  friend  dogma  with  a  new  name,  or  it  is  religion  w’ithout 
this  country  has  paid  £4,234,435,000  for  the  luxury  of  bone,  blood,  or  muscle — an  idle  dream.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr 
upiust  wars,  according  to  Mr  Partridge’s  figures.  The  Partridge  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  we  may  cite  a 
contemplation  of  such  figures  is  uncomfortable.  It  leads  single  sentence  :  But,  supposing  God  to  exist,  as  he  must 


to  Karl  Marx. 

The  most  striking,  but  least  satisfactory,  part  of  Mr 
Partridge’s  book  is  his  argument  on  Free  Church  and  Free 
School  by  which  he  means  a  universal  endowed  non¬ 
sectarian  church,  and  schools  where  only  the  Bible  is 
used  for  religious  teaching.  “  The  nation,”  says  the  author, 
believes  in  religion,  and  it  .does  not  believe  in  dogma.” 
"  Let  the  Bible  be  taught,  but  not  sectarianism ;  accept 
what  everybody  accepts,  and  reject  what  everybody  rejects.” 
Those  propositions  exhibit  the  special  weakness  of  Mr 
Partridge’s  argument.  If  that  only  is  to  be  accepted 


rartndge  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  we  may  cite  a 
single  sentence  :  But,  supposing  God  to  exist,  as  he  must 
be,  if  at  all,  and  supposing  ourselves  to  exist  as  we  are,  if 
we  are,  then  the  gospel  according  to  Ohrist,  whether  it  has 
been  invented  or  not,  is  the  only  one  that  can  suit  the 
nature  according  to  man.’*  Archbishop  Whately  used  to 
try  to  teach  his  pupils  the  diflSculties  of  religion  before  he 
set  the  proofs  before  them.  We  commend  this  process  to 
Mr  Partridge.  It  is  evident  he  is  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
the  reasons  that  lead  men  occasionally  to  throw  oflf  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  and,  as  he  feels  no  real  difficulty,  it  is  not  sur* 
prising  that  his  proofs  should  be  equally  shadowy  and 
unreal.  We  regret  that  Mr  Partridge  has  diminished  the 


which  everybody  accepts,  then  everything  must  be  rejected,  value  of  his  work  by  an  essentially  mistaken  handling  of 


The  author  is,  of  course,  aware  that  some  reject  all  religion,  the  **  religious  diflBculty his  general  vice  of  dogmatism 
and  hence  it  must  be  rejected.  The  dictum  that  the  nation  does  most  harm  on  a  subject  where  profound  acquaintance 
does  not  believe  in  dogma,  but  in  religion,  is  doubly  with  the  depths  and  shallows  of  religion  is  indispensable, 
wrong ;  for,  first,  to  contrast  dogma  and  religion  is  to  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  renew  our  acknowledgment 
assume  an  incompatibility  between  two  things  that  are  of  the  excellence  of  his  book,  both  in  style  and  in  matter^ 
oftener  than  not  conjoined  ;  and,  secondly,  if  it  be  legiti-  in  subjects  where  he  is  less  misled  by  the  idola  specus. 
mate  to  force  a  contrast,  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  _ 


•ay  that  the  nation  believes  in  dogma,  and  not  in  religion. 
When  used  in  a  question-begging  sense,  **  dogma  ”  means 
not  ''distinct  and  definite  proposition,”  but  unproved  and 
harsh  assertion.  Apart  from  the  feeling  imported  into  the 
word,  dogma  means  nothing  more  than  a  cleax  and  explicit 
proposition.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  any 
“hroad,  simple,  unsectarian  religion,  in  which  the  vast 
majority  even  now  believe.”  When  men  denounce  dogma. 


means  MB  EDEN’S  ADVENTURES  IN  QUEENSLAND. 


J/y  Wi/e  and  I  in  Queensland;  an  Eight  Tears'  Experience  in  the 
thieve  Colony,  icith  some  Account  of  Polynesian  Labour.  By  Charles 
H.  Eden.  Longmans. 


proposition.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  Mr  Eden  writes  with  considerable  force  and  vigour,  and 
hroad,  simple,  unsectanan  religion,  in  which  the  vast  gives  us  a  very  effective  general  description  of  our  newest 
majority  even  now  believe.”  When  men  denounce  dogma,  Australian  colony.  *He  is  evidently  a  gentleman  of  educa- 
they  mean  either  to  attack  particular  dogmas,  as  held  by  tion,  and  a  shrewd  observer,  and  does  not  confine  his  obser- 
any  sect,  or  to  declare  that  the  future  destiny  of  mankind,  vations  to  sheep-farming  and  market-gardening.  He  telU 
and  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  are  topics  upon  ^  great  deal  about  the  resources  and  prospects  of  Queens- 
which  no  certainty  has  been  attained,  and  that,  therefore,  land,  and  describes  its  flora  and  fauna,  its  geographical 
all  dogmas,  i.e.,  distinct  propositions  relating  to  the  subject,  peculiarities,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  aborigines,  and 
^  mischievous.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  eccentricities  of  the  settlers.  His  narrative  acquires 

although  the  members  of  one  sect  oppose  the  dogmas  of  additional  interest  from  the  fact  of  his  wife  having  been 
the  other  sects,  they,  nevertheless,  tenaciously  hold  to  their  the  companion  of  his  wanderings  and  the  sharer  of  the 
own.  In  the  first  sense,  therefore,  the  vast  majority  of  hardships  he  encountered  during  his  eight  years*  pilgrimage  ; 
his  nation  are  Christians,  and  the  vast  majority  of  and  his  account  of  their  strange  adventures  on  their  jour- 
hnstians  are  dogmatists.  In  the  other  sense,  manifestly  jjgyg  through  the  bush,  and  his  picturesque  description  of 
*ilil  of  men  hold  to  dogma,  for  their  house  and  its  surroundings  at  the  lonely  station  in 

though  it  is  a  widely-diflfused,  it  is  very  far  from  a  uni-  the  north,  will  be  sure  to  attract  many  stay-at-home 
versa),  opinion  that  certainty  is  not  attainable  in  theology,  readers.  Our  author,  however,  intends  his  book  to  be 
The  truth  of  this  view  becomes  manifest  as  soon  as  the  useful  as  well  as  amusing,  and  has  entered  into  a  variety  of 
UDsectarian  Christian”  proceeds  to  define  his  position,  details  which  a  Benedict  proposing  to  emigrate  would  do 
Mr  Partridge  says  the  broad  principles  of  Christianity  are  well  to  study. 

—chanty,  duty,  self-sacrifice.  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  On  arriving  at  Brisbane,  Mr  Eden  at  first  engaged  him* 


no  religion  teaches  duty,  or  self-sacrifice,  or  charity,  except  self  as  shepherd  with  a  squatter  on  the  Darling  Downs,  so 
Christianity  ?  That  would  be  too  ridiculous.  Mr.  Par-  as  to  gain  some  practical  acquaintance  with  sheep-farming, 
tndge  has  fallen  not  upon  the  broad  principles  of  Chris-  Leaving  his  wife  in  the  town,  he  started  for  the  station,  and 


tianity,  but  upon  the  vaguest  terms  expressive  of  the  sub-  soon  was  busily  engaged  in  learning  the  way  to  make 
•tance  not  of  religion  merely,  but  of  all  morality.  Else-  “  damper  ”  and  “  Johnny-cakes,”  and  attending  to  foot-rot 
where,  he  says,  “the  life  of  Christ,  as  the  ideal  life  of  sheep.  But  in  two  months  he  grew  weary  of  this  lonely  life, 
•  .  that  comprehends  the  life  and  truth  of  the  and  he  returned  to  Brisbane,  where,  for  a  time,  he  copied 
thurch.”  We  may  say,  with  all  reverence,  that  in  no  deeds  for  the  Begistrar-Qeneral’s  OflSoe.  When  this  em* 
wnse  can  this  be  accepted  as  a  standard.  Either  we  strip  ployment  failed,  he  and  his  wife  set  out  together  for  the 
e  biblical  narrative  of  the  miraculous  and  supernatural  bu«h  in  earnest,  and  after  an  eventful  journey  of  six  weeks 
ement,  or  we  do  not.  If  we  do  not,  have  we  got  rid  of  arrived  at  their  new  home— a  hut  on  Mount  McDonnell, 
ognaa  ?  If  (jg,  can  we  build  a  church  ?  Mr  Partridge  Mrs  Eden,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  was  propped  up  on 
iPpears  to  take  the  dogmatic  hora  of  the  dilemma,  for  he  mattresses  and  pillows  in  a  horse-dray  during  the  journey, 
u  ges  in  a  smart  but  wholly  unsuccessful  attack  on  Mr  and  jogged  along  in  this  way  over  hill  and  dale,  through 
an/*tK  *  opinions  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  gully  and  creek,  while  her  husband,  on  horseback,  with 
Qjp  •  *  Atonement.  Is  Mr  Voysey,  in  Mr  Partridge’s  other  male  friends,  and  the  bullock-drays  with  the  luggage, 
preh****^’  ^  Christian  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  boasted  com-  brought  up  the  rear.  At  night  they  encamped  around  a 
admit  that  if  the  traditional  view  of  great  fire ;  the  huge  drays,  with  their  tarpaulins  hauled  over 
flesh  tn  ^  admitted,  that  he  is  God  who  became  them  and  reoidiing  to  the  ground  on  each  side,  looking^ 

redeem  the  world,  there  is  a  solid  basis  for  a  die-  ”  weird-like  in  the  flickering  gleams  of  the  fire,”  while  ”tha 


an/**k  *  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 

moa  •  *  ^^nement.  Is  Mr  Voysey,  in  Mr  Partridge’s 
Dr«K*****^’  ^  Christian  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  boasted  com- 
^  admit  that  if  the  traditional  view  of 
IWh  ♦  *  j  1>®  admitted,  that  he  is  God  who  became 
redeem  the  world,  there  is  a  solid  basis  for  a  die- 
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dark  outlines  of  the  bare-stemmed  gum-trees,  with  the 
tinkle  of  a  bell  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  at  intervals,” 
made  up  a  curious  scene  of  primitive  life,  and  reminded  the 
travellers  that  they  had  left  the  restraints  and  convention¬ 
alities  of  society  far  behind  them.  However,  having  over¬ 
come  these  difficulties,  they  were  soon  comfortably  settled 
in  their  new  house,  which  .for  the  bush  was  a  somewhat 
imposing-looking  edifice,  verandahed  and  floored,  with  four 
rooms  and  a  shingled  roof.  If  windows  admit  light,  they 
also  let  in  sun  and  flies,  so  our  emigrants  determined  to  ^ 
forego  all  three,  and  gave  up  all  idea  of  windows.  Yet 
they  managed  to  enjoy  themselves  occasionally,  even  in  this 
dismal  abode,  and  visitors  often  dropped  in  from  neighbour¬ 
ing  stations  to  play  a  rubber.  Unfortunately  they  had  but 
one  book  on  whist  between  them  all  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  they  studied  it  with  such  assiduity  “  that 
after  the  first  round  each  knew  what  the  others  had  in  their 
hands,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rendered  the  game 
simple,  and  caused  many  a  laugh.”  After  spending  nearly 
two  years  at  Mount  McDonnell,  Mr  Eden  and  his  partners 
determined  to  sell  the  station  and  move  off  westward,  to 
“  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.”  Mrs  Eden  was  sent  off 
to  Brisbane  for  a  time,  while  her  husband  set  out  on  an 
exploring  expedition.  His  adventures  during  this  period  of 
his  Australian  life  we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  hastily. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  long  marches  over  barren  tracts 
of  country,  encounters  with  the  blacks,  narrow  escapes 
from  the  alligators  which  haunt  the  rivers,  and  shepherding 
under  extreme  difficulties.  On  his  way  home  he  lost  his 
way  in  the  bosh,  and  suffered  for  a  time  acutely  from 
thirst.  Of  his  sensations  on  this  occasion  he  gives  a  wonder¬ 
fully  vivid  description.  “  Imagination,”  he  remarks,  “  aids 
and  aggravates  the  torment,  raising  up  visions  of  sparkling 
streams  and  cooling  drinks.  Strange  that  pure  water  does 
not  dwell  on  the  mind  nearly  so  much  as  out-of-the-way 
things  that  you  have  not  tasted  or  thought  of  for  years. 
Yankee  drinks  last  quaffed  in  California,  and  forgotten 
until  now,  rose  up  with  extraordinary  vividness  in  my 
memory,  mingled  always  with  the  regret  at  not  having 
made  better  use  of  my  time  then,  and  drunk  more.” 
Occasionally,  however,  Mr  Eden  relates  some  curious 
travellers*  stories,  which  test  our  credulity  to  the  utmost. 
He  tells  us,  for  instance,  of  a  terrific  storm  at  Brisbane,  when 
showers  of  hailstones  fell,  each  as  large  as  a  c^e  of 
toilet  soap,  or  perhaps  a  circular  salt-cellar '  would  give  a 
better  idea  of  them.**  We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
several  horses  were  severely  wounded  by  these  ice-bergs, 
and  that  the  roofs  of  the  warehouses,  made  of  corrugated 
troM,  were  completely  riddled,  the  hail  cutting  through  them 
as  if  they  had  been  brown  paper.  Certainly  after  this 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  realising  the  Egjrptian 
plague  of  hail. 

Mr  Eden  was  rather  more  successful  at  the  diggings 
than  he  was  in  the  bush,  for  he  met  with  **  a  mate  ”  wh^o 
was  an  experienced  gold-digger,  and  in  a  few  months 
be;  made  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  He 
considers  himself,  however,  to  have  been  exceptionally 
lucky,  for  hundreds  of  people  were  only  “  making  their 
tucker” — that  is  getting  enough  to  buy  rations — and 
thousands  were  not  even  doing  that,  but  crept  away  dis¬ 
heartened  and  penniless,  the  gaps  being  at  once  filled  by 
new-comers.  “  The  whole  thing  is  a  lottery,*’  adds  Mr 
Eden,  ”  and  a  losing  one  in  the  long  run ;  following  the  pick 
as  a  profession  is  uncomfortable  and  unprofitable,  besides 
totally  unfitting  you  for  anything  else  ever  afterwards.” 
Market-gardening,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  be  a  more 
profitable  occupation,  and  many  hard-working,  plodding 
Germans,  who  have  established  themselves  near  Brisbane, 
are  making  a  rich  harvest.  The  chief  products  of  their 
gardens  are  arrow-root  (yielding  about  one  and  a-half  tons 
per  acre,  and  valued  at  hOL  per  ton),  common  English 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  spinach,  and  onions,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  pumpkins.  Pine-apples,  bananas,  peaches, 
melons,  gooseberries,  grapes,  chilis,  capsicums,  mulberries, 
and  nearly  every  kind  of  fruit  grow  in  extraordinary 
profusion. 

After  his  expedition  to  the  diggings,”  Mr.  Eden 
turned  sugar-planter  for  a  time,  and  obtained  the  half 
share  of  a  plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  Murrav  river. 


**  Never  was  seen  such  a  lovely  spot  to  the  planter’s  o  .. 
says  our  author.  “No  clearing,  no  trouble  of  anv  Va 
there  was  the  rich  virgin  soil  only  waiting  for  tka  ’ 
and  it  would  return  hundred-fold  the  care  bestow^S 
it.”  Here  a  new  hut  was  built,  Mrs  Eden  was  brouffkt^** 
from  Brisbane,  and  they  soon  settled  in  their  new  h 
while  the  works  and  the  ploughing  were  steadilv 
gressing.  In  due  time,  too,  twenty  strong,  sturdv  VnTk 
Sea  Islanders  arrived,  and  made  themselves  at  home  in  ih 
huts  built  for  them.  These  labourers  Mr  Eden  found  doc  1 
laborious,  faithful,  and  good-tempered,  requiring  little  or  n*’ 
supervision.  In  the  meantime  the  cane  on  the  plantatio^ 
was  coming  on  splendidly,  and  everything  was  re^y  for  the 
machinery  which  was  on  its  way  from  England  when 
one  day  in  January  the  rain  came  down  and  continued 
without  intermission  until  the  plain  was  one  vast  lake  and 
only  the  tops  of  the  sugar-canes  were  visible.  The  water 
rose  eight  feet  up  the  piles  on  which  the  house  was  raised 
and  the  inmates  were  half  starved  during  five  weeks.  This 
flood  ruined  everything ;  the  cane  had  to  be  cut  down  and 
allowed  to  shoot  again  from  the  roots,  and  the  gardens 
were  a  mass  of  slime.  Then  fever  attacked  Mr.  Eden 
and,  to  crown  all,  the  vessel  containing  the  machinery  went 
ashore  on  the  Australian  coast,  and  could  not  be  got  off 
again.  Our  author  returned  to  Sydney,  and  there 
embarked  with  his  wife  for  England.  What  has  become  of 
his  sugar  plantation,  and  whether  any  one  is  reaping  the 
benefit  of  all  the  money  sunk  upon  it  by  his  partner  and 
himself,  he  does  not  know. 

A  GOLDEN  SOEROW. 

A  Golden  Sorrow.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoey,  Author  of  *  A  Honsc  of 
Cards,*  *  Falsely  True,’  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Hurst  aud 
Blackett. 

Good  nature  and  good  sense  are  not  in  themselves 
enough  to  constitute  a  good  novel ;  but  they  are  pleasant 
ingredients  which  we  are  always  glad  to  recognise.  We 
are  particularly  glad  to  find  these  qualities  in  a  novel  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  lady  ;  not  because  we  believe  that  lady  novelists 
have  a  propensity  to  ill-natured  tittle-tattle  and  high-flown 
sentiment,  but  because  some  crusty  ”male  persons”  are 
absurd  enough  to  cherish  such  a  belief,  and  because  such 
novels  as  *  A  Golden  Sorrow  *  are  a  standing  refutation  of 
the  absurdity.  Mrs  Hoey’s  is  a  most  agreeable  book  to 
turn  to  after  such  bitters  as  Mr  Compton  Beade  provided  in 
a  novel  which  wo  had  the  pain  of  reviewing  last  week. 
And  this  lady  not  only  displays  good  nature  and  good 
sense,  but  her  diction  is  fresh,  clear,  and  incisive;  she 
weaves  an  interesting  plot,  and  her  characters  are  drawn 
with  remarkable  distinctness  and  consistency. 

Reginald  Clint,  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  a  man  of  quarrelsome,  imperious  temper,  on  visiting 
terms  with  none  of  his  neighbours,  has  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  The  ill-tempered  old  man  has  worried 
the  life  out  of  his  gentle  wife  before  the  story  begins,  and 
he  treats  his  children  with  the  harshest  tyranny.  The  son 
Walter  goes  to  study  medicine  in  London,  falls  in  love  with 
the  orphan  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  marries  her,  aw 
before  he  has  completed  his  medical  studies  is  persuadw 
by  his  particular  friend,  Lawrence  Daly,  to  set  off  for  the 
gold  diggings  in  California.  About  this  time  the  daughter 
Miriam,  who  has  been  at  school  in  London,  is  summoned 
home,  and  ordered  to  provide  herself  with  a  maid.  Walter 
confides  the  secret  of  his  marriage  to  his  sister ;  tells  her 
that  his  little  wife,  Florence,  cannot  accompany  him  on 
rough  enterprise,  that  she  has  no  relatives  to  take  care  o 
her  in  his  absence,  and  that  he  dare  not  let  his  father  know 
of  the  marriage.  Miriam  consents  to  take  her  wter-m-  J 
home  with  her  in  the  character  of  maid.  Out  in  the  go  • 
fields  Daly  and  Walter  are  at  first  moderately 
and  after  a  while  they  discover  a  largo  nugget ;  but  in 
crowning  moment  of  their  good  fortune  first  the  one  a 
then  the  other  is  struck  down  by  fever.  Walter  hw  an 
the  nugget  for  safety  just  as  the  fever  was  coming  ^ 
him ;  and  when  the  fever  had  passed  off  his  ^ 

impaired,  and  with  perverse  fancy  he  treats 
of  a  nugget  as  a  proof  that  his  mind  has  heen  ^  “ 
Meanwhile,  at  home,  Miriam  finds  her 
intolerable ;  and,  seizing  upon  the  first  chance  o  r®* 
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Florence,  and  Walter  are  very  black  indeed.  This  is  the 
nadir  of  their  fortunes,  their  slough  of  despond ;  and  it  is 
out  of  this  complication  that  the  good  magician,  Mrs 
Hoey,  bas  to  rescue  them.  We  will  not  reveal  the  manner 
of  their  rescue :  suflBce  it  to  say  that  Mrs  Hoey  unravels 
her  plot  with  ingenuity  and  diversified  interest. 

Perhaps  the  main  excellence  of  the  novel  lies  in  its 
exhibition  of  character.  The  six  principal  persons,  old 
Clint  St  Quentin,  Miriam,  Florence,  Walter,  and  Daly, 


fundamental  tendencies,  and  traces  their  outcome  in  act, 
speech,  and  manner.  She  is  evidently  a  shrewd,  kindly 
observer,  and  a  careful  investigator  of  modes  of  life  that 
have  not  fallen  within  her  own  experience.  She  wisely 


fidelity  of  her  delineation  of  men. 


SPORT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

S/tort  at  Ilonie  and  Abroad.  By  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox.  In 
Two  Vuiumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


.  a  wealthy  Anglo-Indian,  Mr  St  Quentin,  gress  **  (as  Talleyrand  called  it),  where  a  chosen  few* 
ft^Tums  out  that  this  well-preserved  “nabob’*  carries  introduced  the  game  on  the  Prater.  Then  he  took  a 
^  erv  bad  heart  under  a  polished  exterior  :  he  is  higher  flight,  and  formed  one  of  the  eleven  of  the  Guards 
?  •*ated  by  the  intimacy  between  his  wife  and  her  maid,  and  staff  in  the  park  at  Enghien,  near  Brussels,  about  a 
*”d  subjects  both  of  them  to  intolerable  vexations.  He  month  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  “  From  Belgium,’* 
ll°d  made  no  marriage  settlement  on  Miriam,  and  he  resolves  he  continues,  “I  proceeded  to  La  Bello  France,  where 
to  leave  her  none  of  his  wealth.  Reginald  Clint,  her  the  wickets  were  pitched  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ; 
father  falls  dangerously  ill,  and  as  he  also  has  sworn  in  his  then,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  I  *  went  in  ’  on  the  Plains  of 
wrath  that  he  will  leave  his  fortune  to  a  housemaid  rather  Abraham,  near  Quebec,  the  spot  of  Wolfe’s  glorious 
than  to  his  undutiful  children,  the  prospects  of  Miriam,  death.  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  I  was  *  run  out  ’ 
Florence,  and  Walter  are  very  black  indeed.  This  is  the  within  sound  of  the  rushing  cataract  of  Niagara.” 
nadir  of  their  fortunes,  their  slough  of  despond ;  and  it  is  With  his  lengthened  experience  of  cricket,  we  do 
out  of  this  complication  that  the  good  magician,  Mrs  not  wonder  that  he  disapproves  of  modern  practices 
Hoey  has  to  rescue  them.  We  will  not  reveal  the  manner  and  appliances  in  this  the  noblest  of  all  games.  To  his 
of  their  rescue :  suflSce  it  to  say  that  Mrs  Hoey  unravels  mind  “  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  see.  the 
her  plot  with  ingenuity  and  diversified  interest.  players  of  the  present  day  encased  in  steel  and  padding. 

Perhaps  the  main  excellence  of  the  novel  lies  in  its  looking  more  like  the  man  that  descends  in  a  diving-bell  at 
exhibition  of  character.  The  six  principal  persons,  old  the  Polytechnic  than  a  batter  or  a  fieldsman.”  He  considers, 
Clint  St  Quentin,  Miriam,  Florence,  Walter,  and  Daly,  too,  that  the  modern  practice  of  throwing  instead  of  bowl- 
stand  out  in  clear  individuality.  Mrs  Hoey  has  a  genuine  ing  the  ball  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  that  it  in  a  great 
feeling  for  characteristic  differences,  and  a  restless  desire  measure  destroys  the  science  of  the  game.  The  cricketers 
to  impart  that  feeling -to  her  readers.  She  often  recurs  to  of  bygone  times,  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Hamilton, 
fundamental  tendencies,  and  traces  their  outcome  in  act,  the  Earls  of  Winchilsea  and  Darnley,  Lord  Frederick  Beau- 
speech,  and  manner.  She  is  evidently  a  shrewd,  kindly  clerk  and  others,  he  adds,  “  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
observer,  and  a  careful  investigator  of  modes  of  life  that  protect  their  limbs  with  tubular  india-rubber  gloves  and  leg- 
have  not  fallen  within  her  own  experience.  She  wisely  guards,  but  appeared  in  their  white-duck  or  flannel  trousers 
gives  the  greater  part  of  her  force  to  the  portrayal  of  and  jackets,  with  no  other  implements  of  defence  against 
womankind;  but  many  a  male  novelist  might  envy  the  the  flying  ball  than  those  which  nature  had  given  them.” 
fidelity  of  her  delineation  of  men.  In  another  chapter  Lord  William  Lennox  compares  the 

_  fox-hunting  of  fifty  years  ago  with  the  present  system.  In 

SPORT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

by  SIX  o  clock  in  the  mommg,  and  all  was  over  by  eleven 
Siiort  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox.  In  or  twelve.  Dinner  then  followed  at  one,  and  was  succeeded 
fwo  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  '  by  a  pipe,  “  while  just  at  the  hour  the  fashionable  Mel- 

These  Tolumes  contain  a  cunous  mixture  of  sport,  travel  toniaw  of  the  present  time  are  enjoying  their  claret,  their 
ctoical  quotations,  poetry,  personal  reminiscences  and  ancestors  would  be  sound  asleep  in  their  beds.” 
meteorological  notes,  flavoured  strongly  with  a  number  of  •.  t 

delectable  puns.  The  contents  are  grouped  under  the  The  pages  devoted  to  such  antique  sports  as  hawkmg, 
different  months  of  the  year,  but  we  feel  bound  to  add  that,  cock-fighting,  and  pugilism,  we  may  pass  ^  over  without 
notwithstanding  this  convenient  arrangement,  there  is  a  comment,  but  our  author  s  method  of  training  the  race- 
great  want  of  method  about  the  work,  and,  consequently,  horse  may  be  read  with  interest  during  the  preset  racing 
a  great  deal  of  repetition.  Still,  with  all  its  faults,  it  will,  season.  H  the  hoi^  appear  d^  and  heavy,  the  first  thing 
we  doubt  not,  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  class  for  whom  done  to  revive  his  spirits  is  to  administer  half  an 

it  is  intended,  as  the  practical  experience  and  adventures  of  ounce  of^  diapente  in  a  pint  of  good  sack.  ^  Then  for  a 
a  veteran  sportsman  who  played  cricket  at  Brussels  before  week  he  is  to  be  fed  with  oate,  bread,  and  split-beans,  and 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed  a  gallops  with  other  horses.  During  tho 

decidedly  long  innings.  fortnight  before  the  race  he  must  have  dried  oats 

To  oar  mind  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volumes  wetted  in  whites  of  eggs  beaten  up,  and,  if  his  system 
contain  the  personal  experiences  of  the  author,  **  during  a  should  cease  to  be  cool  and  his  body  moist  under  this  course^ 
somewhat  lengthened  pilgrimage.”  Thus,  in  a  chapter  on  ^^®  ®®“®  ^®  whites  of  eggs  beaten 

partridge  shooting,  he  describes  a  few  days*  sport  with  a  together.  On  the  morning  of  the  race  he  should  be  given 
psrty  in  Kent,  amongst  whom  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Bar-  ^  toast  or  two  of  white  bread,  soaked  in  sack.  Such  is 
the  author  of  the  ‘  Ingoldsby  Legends.’  The  night  WUliam  Lennox’s  system  of  training,  which  wo  fear 

before  the  first  of  September,  they  spent  a  jolly  evening  have  tho  effect  of  making  a  horse  an  epicure  or  a 

together  over  their  port,  when  Barham  kept  up  a  running  confirmed  drunkard,  or  perhaps  both, 
fire  of  pun,  epigram,  anecdote,  and  conundrum  in  prose  learned  discourse  on  archery,  our  author  refers  to 

and  rhyme.  Would  that  my  memory  were  sufficiently  Homer’s  heroes,  and  quotes  “  experienced  Merion  and 
retentive  to  repeat  them  !  ”  says  Lord  William  Lennox,  skilful  Teucer,”  as  the  Huntingfield  and  Heathcote  of  their 
“One  of  a  thousand  good  things  occurs  to  me.  ‘  There’s  ^^7*  He  recommends,  too,  the  systematic  study  of  gym- 
tteat  and  drink  in  this  wine,*  said  our  host.  We  waited  nasties,  and  is  never  tired  of  reiterating  the  quotation 
for  the  reply :  ‘  Port  wine  with  a  crust*  ”  On  the  follow-  in  corpore  saiio.  Woodcock  shooting,  he  thinks, 

njg  day  Ingoldsby’s  jokes  were  .so  incessant  that  they  cannot  be  dittoed  ”  anywhere  ;  and  he  tells  us,  moreover, 
mhsed  all  their  birds  and  were  choked  with  laughter,  ^hat  “  these  migratory  birds  generally  arrive  soon  after  the 
‘After  lunch,  however,  which  Barham  declared  was  to  con-  Michaelmas  full-moon,  and  about  Christmas  present  their 
*^of  a  steak — a  hedge  one,”  they  sobered  down,  and  sue-  to  us  in  a  far  more  agreeable  shape  than  other — 

ceeded  in  bagging  eighteen  brace,  which  was  then  considered  ^®  ^®f®  to  say  dun — birds  are  wont  to  do  at  that 

a  wonderful  day’s  shooting.  While  on  this  subject  we  may  lestive  season.”  He  quotes  the  lines  : 

strongly  opposed  to  the  hatiue  Stern  winter  congeals  every  brook 

Terv  t  ’  ]  sportsmen  should  be  ;  for,  as  he  That  murmured  so  lately  with  glee, 

acxious  is  the  proprietor  to  swell  the  list  And  places  a  snowy  peruke 

Wsmf knocked  over  within  a  few  yards  of  the  On  the  head  of  each  bald-pated  tree ; 

>‘abbits  are  treated  as  the  mutineers  were  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  adding  that  the  “  splendid 
Our  auth  Iroiu  the  guns.”  metaphor  ‘  snowy  peruke  *  savours  more  of  rime  than 

experience  of  his  personal  reason;”  while  he  relates  a  story  of  his  youthful  tandem- 

flmes  in^V^  cricketing.  He  has  played  at  different  driving,  to  bring  in  tandem  parcas  insane.”  BiUiards, 

Q^nuanv  Scotland,  ^Igium,  France,  he  tells  us,  “  is  now  more  fashionable  than  ever  in  private 

f^relds,  then  essay  was  in  Tothill  life,”  and  he  kindly  refers  us  to  Captain  Crawley’s  Hand- 

and  he  had**}  *  ^  play-ground  of  the  Westminster  boys;  book  for  further  particulars,  after  giving  us  a  bald  outline 

hi  181.5  he  T  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  of  the  rules  of  the  various  games. 

P  ayed  at  Vienna,  duiing  the  ”  Dancing  Con-  But  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  give  a  general  idea 


contain  the  personal  experiences  of  the  author,  “  during  a 
somewhat  lengthened  pilgrimage.”  Thus,  in  a  chapter  on 
partridge  shooting,  he  describes  a  few  days’  sport  with  a 
in  Kent,  amongst  whom  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Bar- 
bam,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Ingoldsby  Legends.’  Tho  night 
before  the  first  of  September,  they  spent  a  jolly  evening 
^ether  over  their  port,  when  Barham  kept  up  a  running 
fire  of  pun,  epigram,  anecdote,  and  conundrum  in  prose 
and  rhyme.  **  Would  that  my  memory  were  sufficiently 
reUntive  to  repeat  them  !  ”  says  Lord  William  Lennox. 

"ne  of  a  thousand  good  things  occurs  to  me.  ‘  There’s 
jneat  and  drink  in  this  wine,*  said  our  host.  We  waited 
wr  the  reply :  ‘  Port  wine  with  a  crust*  ”  On  the  follow- 
^?^®7  Ingoldsby’s  jokes  were. so  incessant  that  they 
^keir  birds  and  were  choked  with  laughter, 
lunch,  however,  which  Barham  declared  was  to  con- 
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Stern  winter  congeals  every  brook 
That  murmured  so  lately  with  glee. 

And  places  a  snowy  peruke 

On  the  head  of  each  bald-pated  tree ; 

apparently  for  the  purpose  of  adding  that  the  “  splendid 
metaphor  *’  snowy  peruke  *  savours  more  of  rime  than 
reason  ;”  while  he  relates  a  story  of  his  youthful  tandem¬ 
driving,  to  bring  in  “  tandem  parcas  insane.”  BiHiards, 
he  tells  us,  “  is  now  more  fashionable  than  ever  in  private 
life,”  and  he  kindly  refers  us  to  Captain  Crawley’s  Hand¬ 
book  for  further  particulars,  after  giving  us  a  bald  outline 
of  the  rules  of  the  various  games. 

But  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  give  a  general  idea 
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of  iho  strange  hodge-podge  with  which  these  two  volumes 
are  filled.  It  is  a  thoroughly  entertaining  work,  and  will 
amnse  fox-hunters,  fishermen,  sportsmen,  turBtes,  whisU 
players,  and  litterateurs— -each  in  their  different  ways. 
The  author,  at  all  events,  writes  in  a  jovial,  free  and  easy 
manner,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  best  preserved  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  **  fine  old  English  gentleman  of  the  olden 
time  **  that  we  have  ever  encountered  in  book-world. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

xaumo  MAT  23. 

Bantam,  M. — ThelArt  of  Extempore  Speaking  :  Hints  for  the  Pulpit,  the 
S<raate,  and  the  liar.  Translated  from  the  French.  Fifth  Edition, 
carefullj  corrected.  (Fcap.  8?o,  pp.  Till,  263,  3s.  ed.)  Lockwood 
and  Co. 

Belcher,  T.  W. — Onr  Lord's  Miracles  of  Her  ling.  Considered  in  Relation 
to  some  Modem  Objections  and  to  Medioai  Science.  With  a  I’reface 
by  Archbishop  Trench.  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  viii,  168,  2s.  6d.)  Parker. 
*'Brathwalte,  Henry  Thomas.— Esse  and  Posse :  a  Comparison  of  Divine 
Eternal  Laws  and  Powers,  as  severally  Indicated  in  Fact,  Faith,  and 
Record.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xi,  260,  :oa.  6d  )  Longmans. 

*firee,  C.  K.— An  Exposition  of  Fallacies  in  the  Hypothesis  of  Hr  Darwin. 

(Crown  8VO,  pp  X viii,  418, 14s.)  Longmans. 

Clark,  W.  G.,ana  W.  A.  Wright. — 'hakeapeare:  Select  Plays.  Hamlet, 
Prinoc  of  Denmark.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  xvi,  235,  2t.)  Oxford :  Clarendon 
Press. 

^Creasy,  Sir  Edward. — The  Imperial  and  Colonial  Constitutions  of  the 
Britannic  Empire,  inclnding  Indian  Institutions.  (8ro,  pp.  xv,  403, 
156.)  Lonraians. 

Danger,  Rev.  James  George.— School  and  College  Mental  Arithmetic. 
(16mo,  pp.  188.)  Murby. 

Eight  Mouths  on  Duty  :  Diary  of  a  Young  Ofllcer  in  Chanzy's  A  rmy. 
From  the  French  of  Roger  de  M.  With  a  Preface  by  C.  J.  Vaughan. 
D.D.  (Small  8to,  pp.  xviii,  411,  de.)  Strahan. 

•Farley,  J.  Lewis.— McKlcm  Turkey.  (8vo,  pp.  xii,  353,  148.)  Hunt  and 
Blackett. 

Fenn.  George  Manvllle.— Midnight  Webs.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  466,  lOs.  6d.) 
Tinnley  Brothers. 

Gibbon,  Chariea.— Robin  Gray ;  a  Novel  (Crown  8to,  pp.  viii,  482,  Ss.  6d.) 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Grant,  Peter. — Picture  Lessons  by  the  Divine  Teacher ;  or,  Illustrations 
of  the  Parables  of  Our  Lord.  (Fci^.  8vo,  pp.  221,  28.)  Nimmo. 
Hillside  Rhymes.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  I lA.)  Glasgow:  James Maclehose. 
•Hlibner,  Baron — The  Life  and  Times  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Hubert  £.  H.  Jeraingham.  In  Two  Volumes. 
(8to,  pp.  Till,  444,  vi,  411,  24s.)  Longmans. 

Jesus  the  ilessiah.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  310.)  Trtibner. 

•Johnson,  R.  Byron.— Very  Far  West  Indoed ;  a  Few  Rough  Sketches  on 
Uie  North-West  Pacific  Coast.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  vii,  280,  lOs.  6d.) 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Kelly,  (diaries  Arthur.— Delhi,  and  other  Poems.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  ix,  188,  48.)  Longmana 
Lahonchere,  Henry. — Diary  of  the  B^leged  Resident  in  Paris.  Reprinted- 
from  the  Dally  News,  with  Several  New  Letters.  Third  Edition. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  391,  6s.)  Bfacmillan. 

Love's  Troubled  Stream,  and  Other  Poems.  (16mo,  pp.  70).  Manchester : 

John  lleywood.  ) 

Loyal.  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  307, 270, 283, 318. 6d. 
Tinsley  Brothers. 

Lucy  Fitzadam;  an  Autobiography.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  312,  311,  21s.)  Smith.  Elder,  and  Co. 

Men  of  the  Second  Empire.  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Member  for  Faria.' 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  281,  58.)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

My  Cousin  Maurice.  In  Three  Volumea  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  290,  284,  255, 
31b.  6d.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Myloe,  Margaret. — Woman  and  her  Social  Position.  An  Article  reprinted 
from  the  Westminster  Review,  No.  08,  1841.  (Small  4to,  pp.  xii,  71.) 
C.  Green  and  Son. 

Palmer,  Ellen.— Nonna :  a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Julian  the  Apostate. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  230,  2s.)  Nimmo. 

Perrier,  Amelia. — A  G<^  Blatch.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  324, 
280.  218.)  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

Philip  Walton,  or  Light  at  Last.  By  the  Author  of  *M«ta  Frantz,' Ac. 
(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  220,  2s.)  Nimmo. 

Picture  Gallery  of  Sacred  Art,  The.  Part  I.  (4to,  pp.  6,  3  photographs,  Is. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Smith,  K.  Prowde. — Latin  Prose  Exercises  for  Beginners  and  Junior 
korms  of  Schools.  (Few.  8vo,  pp.  xlU,  177.)  Rivingtons. 

Spofford.  Harriet  Prescott— 'The  Thief  in  the  Night.  (12mo,  pp.  217,  5s.) 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Taylor,  Bayard. — Beauty  and  the  Beast  and  Tales  at  Home.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  340,  lOa.  0d)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

•Ueberweg.  Fricdiieh. — A  History  of  Philosophy,  from  Thales  to  the 
Present  Time.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition  by  Geo. 
8.  Morris:  with  Additions  by  Noah  Porter.  Vol.  I.  History  of  the 
Ancient  and  Mediseval  Philosophy.  (8vo,  pp.  xi,  487.)  H odder  and 
Stoughton. 

Walker,  Arthur.- Nature.  (Fcap.  6vo,  pp  viii,  135,  2s.)  Longmans. 

[*  Reserved  for  separate  notice.) 

Men  of  the  Second  Empire^  a  reprint  of  twenty  papers 
that  appeared  in  the  *  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ’  two  or  three 
years  ago,  is  very  appropriately  published  in  the  same 
week  as  M.  Bouher  has  chosen,  .with  remarkable  chivalry, 
for  defending  at  Versailles  the  Government  of  his  master. 
The  author  of  these  papers,  one  of  the  cleverest  of  living 
journalists,  describes  with  pitiless  irony  the  concomitants 
of  the  Second  Empire  “  at  a  time  when,  after  a  seventeen 
years’  galop,  mneh  too  fast  to  last,  it  was  rapidly  nearing 
the  brink  which  everybody  saw  except  itself.”  The  temper 
of  the  book  is  indicated  by  this  page  from  the  preface  : 

In  1789  by  the  greatest  effort  ever  made  in  the  history  of 
humanity  the  whole  French  nation  rose  to  shake  off  the  abuses  of 
fifteen  centuries  of  oppression ;  exactly  twenty  years  afterwards 
the  first  of  the  Bonapartes  came  and  conh.acated  to  his  own  profit 
all  the  boons  which  that  revolution  had  yielded,  and  called  himself 
a  providential  man.  In  1830  the  French  nation  rose  up  again  to 
complete  the  work  which  had  been  but  commenced  before  ;  and 
tweniv  years  later  there  arrived  the  second  Bonaparte,  also  a 
P*^®^*"®®***!  nian,  who  perpetrated  a  second  confiscation,  and 
called  the  whole  world  to  witness  that  he  was  the  saviour  of 


society.  The  glorious  results  of  the  first  Bonaparte’s  rei»n 
be  summed  up  in  two  lines-a  million  Frenchmen  sll^ 
invasions,  three  provinces  lost,  and  a  hundred  million  ^ 
tagged  on  to  the  national  debt;  and  the  second  B(>nan^«"1* 
legacy  is  not  less  commendable;  “Two  provinces  lost  a  r  ** 
munist  revolution,  and  ths  national  debt  increased  bv  fivp 
million  pounds  I  **  To  those  who  like  figures  it  may  be  inte?^?!** 
to  compute  how  long  it  must  be  before  France -thanks  to  it/t 
providential  Empires— will  repudiate  her  obligations  and  bin 
bankrupt ;  and  to  those  who  are  simply  fond  of  specula^n^u 
may  prove  a  pastime  to  inquire  how  far  the  increa.. 
800,000,000/.  debt  in  twenty  years,  the  loss  of  provinces  and  tk 
loss  of  honour,  are  set  off  by  the  gift  to  the  nation  of  half  a  nil! 
boulevards,  and  M.  Garnier’s  opera  house. 

Dr  Vaughan  has  done  good  service  by  introducing  to 
English  readers  the  very  interesting  “  diary  of  a  young 
oflBcer  in  Chanzy’s  army,”  entitled  Ei^ht  Months  on  Duty 
This  little  volume  furnishes  a  pathetic  and  reniarkablv 
picturesque  illustration  of  the  miseries  to  which  the  French 
soldiers  and  peasantry  were  subjected  during  the  disastrous 
war  with  Germany. 

It  is  enough  to  mention  the  publication  of  a  third  and 
cheaper  edition  of  Mr  Labouchere’s  Diary  of  the  Besieged 
Resident  in  Paris ^  which  in  this  form  matches  with  the 
cheap  issue  of  ‘  The  Daily  News  War  Correspondence.’ 

Mrs  Mylne  has  done  well  in  reprinting  an  essay  on 
Woman  and  her  Social  Position^  which  she  contributed 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  to  the  *  Westminster  Review.’ 
The  **  woman  question  ”  has  grown  since  then ;  but  Mrs 
Mylne  may  look  back  with  wholesome  pride  to  her  share  in 
its  origin,  and  readers  of  her  treatise  may  learn  much  from 
her  temperate  and  judicious  handling  of  the  subject. 

Jesus  the  Messiah  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
orthodox  and  unorthodox  opinion.  Its  author  accepts  as 
substantially  true  the  statements  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  considers  that  “  the  day  has  dawned  when  the  believer 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  the  Messiah  may  slake  his  thirst  with 
the  *  living  water  ’  of  the  Gospel,  which,  though  closed  up 
daring  so  many  ages  in  the  brazen  caldron  of  dogmatism, 
and  encrusted  over  with  the  foul  ashes  of  tradition,  super¬ 
stition,  and  error,  has  yet  been  marvellously  preserved  pure, 
and  perfectly  sweet  and  good.”  The  design  of  the  book  is 
excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  they  who  go  farther  will 
join  its  earnest  protests  against  “  technical  theology,”  and 
in  its  commendation  of  the  divine  principle  of  brotherly 
love  ”  as  the  only  bond  of  true  religion. 

Dr  Belcher,  for  some  time  a  leading  physician  in  Dublin, 
is  now  a  London  curate,  being,  as  Dr  Trench  says  in  the 
preface,  ”  content  to  relinquish  high  professional  prospects 
and  to  exchange  a  ministry  to  the  bodies  of  men  for  the 
harder,  but  more  excellent,  ministry  to  their  soule.”  A 
man  who  so  acts  deserves  all  the  world’s  respect,  and  there 
is  unquestionable  earnestness  in  his  little  work  on  Our 
Lord's  Miracles  of  Healing.  The  work  is  intended,  how¬ 
ever,  only  “  to  furnish  believers  with  one  more  proof  of 
the  truthfulness  of  the  Evangelical  writers.”  ”  It  is  not 
intended  as  an  answer  to  the  pantheist,  the  sceptic,  the 
rationalist,  or  to  the  more  bold  forms  of  unbelief  which 
confront  us  in  our  own  day.”  This,  referring  to  the  healing 
of  Malchus’s  ear,  is  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  e 
subject  is  ”  considered  in  relation  to  some  modem  objec¬ 
tions  and  to  medical  science.” 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  healing  of  Malchus  i  wr 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  surgical  theory.  The  ea  7 
have  been  clean  cut  off.  or  it  may  have  hung  by  a  P®**'*®® 

In  any  case  it  could  not  be  healed  at  once,  and  on  the  sp  »  ^ 

cially  when  we  consider  the  barbarous  nature  of  the  su  g  j 

those  times.  .  » 

♦  ♦  *  •  *  .  . 

This  is  one  of  those  miracles  which  defy 
ing  away  on  medical  grounds,  or  on  popular  fallacy  ;  s 
who  admit  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative  m  any  se 
nothing  but  accept  this  story  as  true.  A  man  ^®®  S®  t 
off  in  a  popular  tumult  might  not  feel  it  in  the  U 

moment,  but  he  conld  not  know  it  was  cut  off,  ana  i  , 
was  healed,  when,  in  truth,  it  lay  on  the  ground,  or  ® 
by  his  cheek.  Nor  were  the  angry  people  who  w 
miracle  in  any  mood  for  credulity.  The  the  core 

one  in  those  days  of  hand  to  hand  sword  ^®**^**^®c  could 

was  previously  unknown  and  so  remarkable,  timt 
not  have  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  High  f  ’  •  i  -ni  for 
been  protected  by  that  Master  whom  he  thrice  » 

whom  he  afterwards  thrice  confessed  his  love. 

In  Mr  Bayard  Taylor’s  Beauty  and  the  ®  .  haring 

of  Home,  are  collected  nine  short  stories,  the  r 
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ita  scene  in  Enssia,  and  the  rest  being  illustrative  of  New 
England  life.  The  Thief  in  the  Night,  by  Miss  Spofford, 
Incomes  to  us  from  the  United  States.  Five  tales  are 
toven  in  Mr  Fenn’s  MidnigU  Webs.  A  very  pretty  edition 
of  Mr  Gibbon’s  more  than  pretty  novel,  Robin  Gray,  forms 
the  first  volume  of  a  new  and  cheap  “  Cornhill  Library  of 
lection,”  which,  the  publishers  promise,  is  to  include  only 
^  books*  of  such  merit  that  readers  will  care  to  preserve 
them  on  their  shelves.”  ‘Bobin  Gray/  at  any  rate, 
deserves  that  honour. 

Of  Hillside  Rhymes,  and  Mr  Kelly’s  Delhi,  and  other 
poem,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  contain  unambitious 
and  harmless  verse. 

The  edition  of  Hamlet,  which  Messrs  Clark  and  Wright 
have  contributed  to  the  Clarendon  Press  Series,  is  more 
than  half  made  up  of  notes.  Many  of  these  notes  are 
scholarly,  but  many  others  are  quite  unnecessary.  Thus, 
within  a  third  of  a  page,  we  are  informed  that  “  his  fill  ” 
means  “  his  heart’s  content that  by  “  both  the  worlds  ” 
we  are  to  understand  **  this  world  and  the  next,”  and  that 
throughly  ”  stands  for  thoroughly.” 

Mr  Prowdo  Smith’s  Latin  Prose  Exercises  have  been 
prepared  because  boys  experience  diflSculty  in  elementary 
Latin  composition  principally  from  not  understanding  the 
structure  of  their  own  language,”  and  the  book  is  designed 
**  to  teach  Latin  composition  and  English  grammar  simul¬ 
taneously.”  This  is  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
grammar-school  method,  and  may  be  a  step  in  the  way  of 
teaching  English  before  Latin. 

The  Picture  Gallery  of  Sacred  Art  is  to  be  issued  in 
monthly  shilling  parts,  each  part  containing  three  copies 
from  engravings  by  the  Woodbury  process.  The  first  part, 
which  has  just  been  published,  includes  very  fair  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  Guido’s  Ecce  Homo,”  of  Cornelius's  “  Joseph  and 
his  Brethren,”  and  a  very  good  one  of  Domenichino’s 
**  Saint  Cecilia.”  To  each  picture  two  pages  of  description 
are  prefixed. 


BIBTH.— On  the  2lRt  inst.,  at  the  residence  of  her  father,  Southfield  house 
Tutney,  the  wife  of  Chables  Aspbey,  Jun.,  of  a  son. 


LYONS  SILKS. 


tPHE  increased  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  goods 

-L  afforded  by  the  New  Postal  Arrangements  enable  us  to  represent,  by 


of  Pattema,  the  whole  of  our  extensive  stock  of  Foreign  and  British 


A  Case  of  Patterns  of  every  reliable  description  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Silks, 
both  in  Black  and  Coloured,  from  OUs.  to  £20  the  dress,  forwarded  by  post 
on  application. 


DEBENHAM  and  PREEBODY, 


WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET,  LONDON, 
AMD  QCAI  ST  CLAIB,  LYONS. 

^2^  NEW  FASHION  BOOK  is  now  ready,  containing  Engravings, 
^"^Ptions,  and  Estimates  of  the  Latest  Novelties  in  Costumes,  Mantles, 


Millinery,  &c .  Post  free  for  Six  Stamps . 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUeSHOLD  DISINFEOTANT. 


CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 


LIQUID— POWDEE—WOOL. 


the  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Winchealer-street  buildings. 


ilfeld  parquet  floors. 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

ever  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 

PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEES  AWARDED. 


Rquit  Flooriho  Mardpactcrrbs  to  His  Impkrial  Majsstt 
in*  Lxpsbub,  and  all  th*  Courts,  Public  Buildings, 
AND  Museums  op  Gsbxant. 


Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
--  on  application  to  the 

AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


THE 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  WATER 
AND  GAS  WORKS  COMPANY 


(Ij  I  I  T  E  ID). 


CAPITAL,  £800,000, 

In  80,000  Shares  of  £10  each.  First  Issue,  40,000 

Shares. 

One  Pound  payable  on  application. 

No  further  payment  until  required,  of  which  due  notice  will  be 

given. 


DIRBCrORS. 

Louis  F.  Floer^eim,  Eaq. 
Thomas  Howe,  Esq. 
Henry  Labouobere,  Esq. 
Ralph  L.  Lopes.  Esq. 
Joseph  Quick,  Esq. 

Philip  Rose,  Esq. 

J.  Staniforth,  Esq. 


Messrs,  Glyn,  Mills,  Cui^e,  and  Co. 

I  The  National  Bank  of  Scotland. 

INOINBXRS. 

Messrs  Josrah  Quick  and  Stm,  Westminster  chambers. 

Edward  Woods,  Esq.,  Storey’s  gate,  Westminster. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Baxter,  Rose,  Norton,  and  Co.,  6  Victoria  street,  Westminster. 
^  Messrs  Ashurst,  Morris,  and  Co.,  0  Old  Jewry,  £.C. 
SSCRBTART,  PRO  TIM. 

W.  B.  Morris,  Esq^ 

Temporary  Offices No.  7  Lothbury. 


jotbbury. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  for  its  object  the  construction  and  carrying  out  of 
Water  and  Gas  Works,  and  any  other  works  in  connection  therewith,  in 
those  Cities  and  Towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Abroad,  where  the  Introdno- 
tion  of  a  supply  of  Gas  and  Water  ip  demanded,  and  is  certain  to  be 
attended  with  profitable  results. 

it  is  formed  upon  a  similar  basis  to  that  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Tramways  Company ;  and  it  is  Intended,  where  practicable,  that  its  opera¬ 
tions  should  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  it. 

Negotiations  are  already  advanced  for  obtaining  or  taking  over  on  favour¬ 
able  terms  valuable  oonoeaaiona  for  the  supply  m  water  and  gas  in  savaral 
in^rtant  places  abroad. 

The  returns  obtained  from  undertakings  of  ibis  nature,  when  Judiciously 
carried  out,  are  well  known,  and  no  revenue  ia  more  certain  or  better 
secured. 

The  intention  of  the  Company  generally  is  to  make  use  of  its  own  capital 
in  obtaining  conces-ions  and  arranging,  either  by  its  own  employe  or 
through  sub-contractors,  for  the  construction  of  the  works,  and  aa  soon  as 
their  development  is  secured  and  the  resulta  can  be  safelv  calonlated,  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  same  from  time  to  time  in  the  localities,  or  elsewhere  as  may  be 
found  desirable,  realising  a  bonus  for  the  risks  and  trouble  incurred,  and  a 
fair  contractors’  profit  upon  the  cost  of  construction. 

In  some  instances  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  complete  and  carry  out 
the  works,  and  test  their  value  by  the  experience  of  actual  working  Imore 
disposal,  but  in  any  case  the  public  will  be  protected  against  unsound  or 
un remunerative  projects. 

It  is  not  intended  to  lock  up  the  Capital  of  the  Company  in  the  pennaoent 
retention  of  any  of  the  works  undertaken. 

Calls  will  only  be  made  as  required  for  undertakings  actually  secnred. 

The  Company  is  entirely  free  from  any  engHgementa,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  contractors,  and  will  therefore  carry  out  such  works  as  it  may  undertake 
on  the  best  possible  terms  for  cash,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  experience 
and  connections  of  the  Founders  will  greatly  facilitate  its  foreign 
negotiations- 

ft  is  provided  by  the  articles  that  of  the  surplus  profits  over  10  per  cent, 
on  the  paid-up  capital,  6  per  cent  shall  go  to  the  Directora  (in  addition  to 
a  fixed  payment  of  £150  a  year  to  each),  and  15  per  cent  of  the  same 
surplus  to  the  Founders,  thereby  identifying  all  parties  with  the  succeas  of 
the  undertaking,  and  leaving  per  cent  of  the  surplus  profits  for  the 
Shareholders. 


If  no  allotment  should  be  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  without 
deduction. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articlea  of  Association  lie  fmr  inspection 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company,  Messrs  Baxter,  Rose,  Norton, 
and  Co.,  0  Victoria  street,  Westminster;  and  Messrs  Ashurst,  Morris,  and 
Co,,  6  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Ofi&ces  of 
the  Company,  No.  7  Lothbury. 

May  23rd,  187‘i. 


THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  WATER  AND  GAS 
WORKS  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 


APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers  on  payment  of  the  Deposit. 


To  the  Directors  of 

THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  WATER  AND  GAS  WORKS 
COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  ......  being  a 

deposit  of  £1  per  share,  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me - Shar^  of  the 

British  and  Foreign  Water  and  Gas  Works  Company  (Limited),  and  1 
hereby  agree  to  accept  the  same,  or  any  smaller  number  tnat  may  be  allotted 
to  me,  and  to  become  a  member  of  the  Company,  and  I  request  you  to 
place  my  name  on  the  Register  of  Members  in  respect  of  the  Shares  which 
may  be  allotted  to  me.  Your  obedient  Servant, 

Name . 

Address  in  full . 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  WATER  AND  GAS  WORKS 
COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  list  of  Subscriptions  for  shares  in  tbia 
Company  will  be  closed  on  Monday  next  for  Loudon,  and  on  Tuesday  neat'* 
for  the  Country. 

By  order,  W.  B.  MORRIS, 

23rd  May,  1S72.  Secretary,  pro  tern. 


i  I 


THE  EXAMINER,  MAY  25,  18 


been  tried  In  the  Gatling  Gun,  and  its  adoption 
by  the  different  Governments  is  only  a  question  of 
time. 

And  other  patents  which  the  Company  may  here¬ 
after  secure  by  reason  of  extensions  of  the  inven¬ 
tion. 

The  business  of  the  Company  will  also  embrace 
the  other  objects  included  in  its  memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Association. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  amount  derivable  from 
the  sale  or  the  foreign  patents  included  in  the 
purchase  shall  be  appropriated  towards  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  subscribed  capital  by  way  of  bonuses 
to  the  shareholders.  These  patents  are  considered 
by  the  directors  to  be  so  valuable  that  they  anti¬ 
cipate  their  sale  will  realise  more  than  the  oHginal 
capital  of  the  Company. 

The  Company  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Patentee  for  the  purchase  of  the  patent  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  patents  for  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  and  the  right  to  patent  the  invention  in 
all  countries  and  colonies  (with  the  exception  of 
the  United  States  of  America),  together  with  all 
improvements  and  prolongations.  Tor  the  sum  of 
£70,000,  of  which  one-half  is  payable  in  cash,  and 
the  other  half  in  fully  paid-up  shares.  By  this 
payment  the  Company  is  relieved  from  all  royalties 
in  respect  of  the  invention. 

The  directors  have  secured  the  ser\ices  of  the 
Inventor,  Mr  U.  Punshon.  as  Manager,  and  of  3Ir 
S.  J.  Mackie,  C.K„  as  Engineer. 

The  only  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  one  between  Robert  Punshon  of  the  one 
part,  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part,  dated 
the  2.‘lrd  day  of  April,  1872. 

All  preliminary  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the 
vendors. 

'l  lie  nlKive  agreement,  together  with  copies  of 
the  Articles  of  Association,  the  report  of  Mr 
William  Valentin,  Demonstrator  of  I’ractical 
Clieinistry  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry, 
London,  and  the  originals  of  the  accompanying 
reports  and  letters  can  be  seen  at  the  othces  oi  the 
solicitors,  where  and  at  the  offices  of  the  Coin- 
])any,  and  at  their  bankers  and  brokers,  pro¬ 
spectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  shares  may 
alio  be  obtained. 

Svme  Extracts  from  the  many  Reports  and 
Opinions  of  the  I’ress. 

From  *  Tne  Times,’  April  th.  1872. 

.  .  Perfectly  safe  in  use.  .  .  Very  little  smoke. . . 
At  fifty  yards’  range  the  bullet  passed  through  the 
twenty  d^eal  boards  and  on  recovery  was  found  to 
have  been  perfectly  flattened  by  contact  with  the 
iron  target.  .  .  The  gun-cotton  gave  a  flatter 
trajectory  and  greater  velocity  than  gunpowder. . . 
Better  shooting  was  made  with  50  grains  of  gun 
cotton  than  with  85  grains  of  gunpowder,  the 
difference  in  the  trajectory  being  about  two  feet. . . 
The  experiments  Mere  highly  satisfactory,  and 
demonstrated,  as  far  ns  they  went,  the  wrfect 
adaptability  of  Air  Punshon’s  gun-cotton  for  use 
in  small  arms,  and  its  decidea  superiority  over 
gunpowder.  .  .  to  which  we  may  here  add  that  of 
unitWmity. . . 

From  ‘  The  Daily  Telegraph,’  Alarch  29th,  1872. 

.  ,  A  motive  or  pro]H‘Iling  agent,  which  .  .  is 
for  the  moment  ns  superior  to  gunpowder  as  the 
Woolwich  Infant  is  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  pocket 
pistol  at  Dover.  .  .  Renders  it  perfectly  safe  in 
every  stage  of  manufacture.  .  .  Its  manufacture 
is  excessively  economical,  less  than  half,  we 
believe  of  the  cost  of  gunpowder.  .  .  With  no 
risk  of  accident.  .  .  The  barrel  was  much  fouled 
by  the  powder,  it  was  hardly  soiled  by  the  gun¬ 
cotton.  .  .  The  gun-cotton  was  all  but  smokeless ; 
the  recoil  produced  by  the  gun-cotton  was  very 
much  less.  .  .  It  was  absolutely  safe.  .  . 

From  the  *  Standard,*  April  22nd,  1872. 

CONTROLLABLE  GUN-COTTON. 

.  .  At  this  time,  from  every  quarter  where  it 
had  been  employed  the  demands  are  urgent  for 
further  supplies.  .  .  One  of  the  most  prominent 
features  is  the  safety.  .  .  Absolutely  safe.  .  . 
Immunity  from  deterioration  of  strength  by 
reason  of  absorption  of  moisture.  *  *  Better  and 
harder  hitting,  with  a  much  flatter  trajectory,  can 
be  obtained  with  charges  of  half  the  weight  of 
gunpowder.  .  .  The  only  explosive  as  yet  capable 
of  giving  longer  range  to  bullets  than  gunpowder. 

From  ‘  The  Dally  News,’  March  29th,  1872. 

PUNSHON’S  CONTROLLABLE  GUN¬ 
COTTON. 

.  .  The  ran-cotton  proved  superiority  not  only 
in  propulsive  force,  but  in  the  small  quantity  and 
lightness  of  its  smoke.  .  .  Two  very  valuable 
features  in  actual  warfare.  .  .  The  gun-cotton 
cartridge  left  the  rifle  perfectly  clean.  .  . 

From  ‘The  Morning  Advertiser,’  March 29th,  1872. 

.  .  The  new  powder  left  no  deimsit  whatever.  . 
We  looked  through  the  barrel,  and  saw  that  it  was 
ns  clean  and  bri^it  as  though  no  shot  whatever 
had  been  fired.  .  .  It  is  really,  at  the  moment  of 
^ring,  almost  smokeless.  .  .  For  blasting  and 
"  Ining  purposes,  the  new  explosive  seems  well 
mdnpt^  and  superior  to  any  now  in  use.  Whether 
aor  M'aror  for  industrial  and  commercial  purposes, 
fits  manifold  advantages  will  sicurc  for  it  a  large 
and  continually  increasing  demand. 

From  ‘  The  Globe,’  March  30th,  1872. 

.  .  Fifty  grains  of  the  newly-invcnted  explosive 
are  as  potential  as  84  grains  of  gunpowder.  .  . 
The  siiperioiity  of  the  new  gun-cotton  over  the 

Eowdtr  was  immense.  .  .  ft  does  not  foul  the 
arrel,  it  was  almost  smokeless,  the  report  is 
slighter,  and  the  recoil  produced  much  less  than 
that  of  gunpowder.  .  .  Perfectly  safe  under  mani¬ 
pulation.  .  .  An  agent  of  dettructiou  much  more 
powerful  than  any  Idtherto  inveiite<i. 

From  ’The  Civil  Service  Gazette,’  April  5th,  1872. 

Gunpowder  superseded.  .  .  Subsequent  firing 
proved  the  uniformity  of  the  new  projectile,  and 
deinonstruted  its  complete  superiority  over  gun- 
iKiwder  in  recoil,  penetrating  power,  and  freedom 
irom  smoke  and  fouling.  .  .  This  powder  has  also 


j;  rom  tne  Journal  of  the  Society  of  a  • 

Punshon  s  Gun-Cotton.  .  hut 

wt^ht  enables  ten  cartridges  of  c^n 
carried  in  place  of  six  of  Mwder  ^ 

force  of  Mr  Punshon’s  gro-cottoiiiBllf 
third  grater  than  that  of  ^i^dor  ft 
foul  the  barrel,  and  there  is  Sn  abJiie  Jf 
No  amount  of  concussion  will  exnKI  * 
manufacture  may  be  carried  on  wf thn«f 
t.  wtloa  U  a.  I«rfect  Md 

long  ranges  as  at  fifty  yards.  *  used  in 

From  ‘  Land  and  Water.’ Aoril  fith 

.  .  In  freedom  from  smoke  anefflame  in 
tlon  of  recoil,  in  complete  absence  o?fiLuJl®S!!; 
in  penetrative  force,  the  advanUae 
on  the  side  of  the  new  explosive  ^  woolly 

‘The  Sunday ”Timi*’‘'Mrror 

Illustrated  London  Nct,„,*  a 

November  1st,  1871;  tue  ’tioun 
of  Arts,’  Janua^eth,  1872,  and 


X  POWDER  COMPANY  (Limited) 
( Punshon ’s  I’atcnf).  — Capital,  £120,000  in  12,000 
Shares  of  £10  each,  of  which  8,500  are  now  offered 
J’ayment  on  application,  £1  per 
ditto  on  allotment,  £2  per  share ;  ditto  on 
“1  per  share;  ditto  on  the 


to  the  public, 
share ; 

the  Ist  July,  1872,  £3 
1st  of  August,  £2  per  share;  ditto  on  the  1st  of 
September,  £2  per  share.  Total,  £10  per  share. 

DinxCTORS. 

ADOLPHUS  WAf.  YOUNG,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hare 
Hatch,  Berks,  Chairman. 

Rear-Admiral  Lord  Frederic  H.  Kerr,  late  Vice- 
President  of  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee, 
Deputy  Chairman. 

,7.  G.  Churchward,  Esq.  (De  Clebsattel  and 
Churchward.  French  Alail  Packet  Service  Con- 
C  .‘ssionuires),  Kearsney  Abbey,  Kent. 

R.  H.  W’allace  Dunlop,  Eso.,  C.B.,  Northwood 
Grange,  Rickmansworth,  Herts. 

Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  Gun  and  Rifle  Afanu- 
facturer  (Patentee  of  the  Henry  Rific),  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

John  Rams^-L’Amy,  Esq.,  Netherbvres,  Ber- 
wicksliire,  Director  of  the  Henry  Rifled  Barrel 
Company. 

Lieut. -Colonel  W.  Nassau  Lees,  LL.D.,  &c. , 
AtheuKum  Club. 

DANKBns. 

Mescri  Williams,  Deacon,  and  Co.,  20  Birchin 
lane. 

SOLiciTOns. 

Messrs  Tilhard,  Godden,  and  Holme,  34  Old 

Jewry,  E.C. 

BHOKBR8. 

In  London— Messrs  Seymour,  Elwyn,  and  Co., 
.38  Throgmorton  street,  E.C. 

In  Edinburgh— Mr  John  S.  Ritchie. 

In  Glasgow — Messrs  L.  and  R.  H.  Robertson. 

BKOIXEER. 

Mr  S.  J.  Mackie,  C.E. 

MANAOER. 

Mr  R.  Punshon; 

SECRETART. 

Edward  Ellcrman.  I.ieutcnant-Colonel,  late 
OHtb  Regiment. 

TEMRORAtiT  OFFICE?. 

41  Tlirendueedle  street,  E.C. 

The  chh  f  object  of  this  Company  is  to  acquire 
and  work  an  invention  patented  by  Mr  R.  i’un- 
slion  for  the  production  of  a  new,  safe,  controll¬ 
able,  and  poM  erful  explosive,  adapted  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  iiavi.l  and  military  warfare,  and  for 
mining,  blasting,  and  sporting  purposes. 

The  applici.tion  of  this  improvecl  substitute  for 
gunimwder  mid  ordinary  gun-cotton  will  tend  to 
secure  the  following  advantages : 

Security  during  every  stage  of  manufacture, 
whereby  the  disastrous  cnlnniitics  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  occur  in  the  production  of  gunpowder 
and  of  ordinary  gun-cotton  are  avoided. 

Safety  in  handling  and  storage  and  freedom 
from  spontaneous  combustion. 

A  diminution  in  the  weight  of  material  to  be 
transportcHl,  .50  grains  of  the  cotton  gunpowder 
being  estimated  to  produce  greater  velocity  and 
pen^mtion  tlian  K5  grains  of  gunpowder. 

Absolute  freedom  from  offensive  smoke  or 
smell;  comiiarutive  absence  of  fouling;  diminu¬ 
tion  of  recoil ;  and  economy  in  wear  and  tear  of 
rifling. 

Immunitv  from  deterioration  by  damp  or  atmo¬ 
spheric  molstun',  being  non- hygroscopic. 

In  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  state  that,  weight  for  M’eiglit,  the  estimated 
cost  of  production  of  this  explosive  is  considerably 
below  that  of  the  best  gunpowder,  while,  ns  above 
mentioned,  .50  grains  of  the  cotton  gunimwder  is 
found  to  he  at  least  eriuul  to  85  grains  of  gun¬ 
powder. 

Repeated  experiments  have  established  the 
superiorly  of  the  cotton  gunpowder,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  accomi>anying  reports. 

The  employment  of  tliis  material  must  neces¬ 
sarily  increase  tlie  efficiency  and  safety  in  trans¬ 
port  of  shells  and  torpedoes,  retaining  their 
explosive  violence  without  surrendering  control 
over  these  formidable  agents. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  in  other  respects  this 
invention  will  be  of  great  utility  and  value,  |par- 
ticularly  for  blasting,  mining,  and  tunneling 
purposes. 

The  value  of  “  volley-firing  and  skirmishing  ” 
with  but  very  slight  smoke  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated 

The  chtiuiutes  of  manufacture  ns  calculated  by 
the  I’atentee,  for  the  United  Kingdom  alone, 
promise  a  re.«ult  representing  a  dividend  of 
more  than  25  iier  cent,  per  annum.  In  those 
estimates  only  two  sources  of  profit  liavc  been 
contemplated,  one  is  from  cotton  powder  cartridges 
for  home  use,  the  other  from  cotton  powder  for 
blasting  and  mining  re<iuiremeuts.  The  supply 
of  the  cotton  powder  to  tlie  army  or  navy  lias 
not  been  taken  into  acconnt,  although  its  adoption 
for  both  services  is  confidently  looked  for. 

Having  regard  to  the  groat  demand  for  ordinary 

f'un-cottun — a  demand  at  present  unsatisfied- it 
■  expecU'd  that  the  Company  will  command  a 
certain  business  of  great  magnitude  from  this 
source,  irre8p«*ctive (of  the  advautages  anticipated 
from  Air  i'unshon's  invention. 

The  profits  of  the  Coniiiany  will  be  increased 


Water,- April  i3th,'i^n' 

Noromber'^ l.t.  1871 :  toe’  ‘  JoumilTtoe 

.  .  340  d^.  F.  is  a  temperature  within  which 
t^s  gun-cotton  can  be  manipulated  with  pT® 

Report  of  Mr  S.  J.  Mackie,  C  E. 

.  .  The  proper  application  of  cane  gnesr  U 
effectual  in  controlling  the  explosive  foroeolgun- 
cotton.  .  .  I  can  testify  to  the  uniformity  Md 
superior  penetration  of  the  shooting  made  witMt 
jj^rifle^roctice  ataU  ranges,  varyrng  from  W  to 

FORM  OP  APPLTCATIOIT  FOR  SHAHBB. 

This  Form  must  be  delivered  entire  to  the 
Bankers  of  the  Company,  who  will  tear  off  and 
retain  the  Form  of  Application  for  Shares 
.  APPLICATION  FOR  BHARFa. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers ) 
Deixisit  of  £1  per  Share  upon  Application. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  I’ati  nt  Cotton  Gunpowder 
Company  (Limited.) 

Gentlemen.— Having  paid  £  to  your 

Bankers  (being  a  deposit  of  £1  per  Bhare),  I 
request  you  will  allot  to  me  iliares  in  the 
I’atcnt  Cotton  Gunpowder  Company  (Limited),  or 
any  less  number,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept 
such  shares,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  contained  in  the  Memorandum  and  Articles 
of  Association,  and  to  pay  the  farther  sum  of  £2 
per  share  upon  allotment,  and  the  further  sum  of 
£7  per  share  at  the  dates  mentioned  in  theproi- 
pectua  that  la  to  aay,  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1872,  the 
sum  of  £3  pc  r  share ;  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1872, 
the  sum  of  £2  per  share ;  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
1872,  tke  sum  of  £2  per  share:  and  1  authorise 
you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register  of  Share¬ 
holders  for  the  shares  so  allotted. 

Name  (in  full) . 

Profession  or  Description . 

Residence  in  Dili . . 

Signature . . 

Date . 1672 

Form  to  be  filled  up  by  Applicants  who  desire  to 
pay  up  their  Snares  in  full. 

lam  desirous  of  paying  up  the  above  shares  or 
any  portion  thereof  in  full,  and  undertake  upon 
allotment  to  pay  to  the  credit  of  the  Company 
tlirougli  their  Bunkers  the  Balance  due  upon  the 
Shares  allotted. 

Signature . 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


iN  the  next  Half-yearly  Examtnatkp  for 
AfATRICULATION  In  this  University  i^lcom- 
raeiico  on  MONDAY,  the  24th  of  Jo?*. ’^2.  In 
addition  to  the  Metropolitan  Examination,  m- 
vincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at  ()weni  tok 
lege,  Manchester;  Queen’s  College,  LiveroooU 
S^nyhurst  College ;  St  Cttthbert’sColl^e,UsTiaw» 
Queen’s  College,  Birmingham ;  St  Mary*  Al¬ 
lege,  Donnybrook ;  and  St  1  atridi  a  Colleg  , 
Carlow. 

Every  Candidate  la  requi^ 

Certificate  of  Age  to  the  Registry 
London,  Burlington  gardens,  London,  w-k  w 
leMt  fourteen  diya  bcTore  the  commencement  of 
the  Examination. 

Candidates  who  pass  the  Matriculation  Ex^- 
nntion  are  entitled  to  proceed  t<>  the  Dep« 


nation  are  emiiiuu  w 
conferred  by  the  University  In  Arts 

and  Medicine.  This  Examination  is  *<wpt«a  U 

by  the  Council  of  Military  LSS  <2 

the  Entrance  Examination  othe^wlroig»M^ 

4‘*n<Bdatc8  for  admission  to  the  Royal 


Candidates  for  admission  to  the  KoyaJMu  ^ 

College  at  Sandhurrt*.  *"<5  <2)  by  ^S5fioD 
Surgeons  In  lieu  of  Preliminary  y^uoir- 
othS-wlM  imposed  on  Cmdltate.  Iot  « 
ship.  It  !■  eleo  •monsr  too« 
which  some  one  must  be 
Medical  Student  on 

studies;  and  (2)  by  every  entering  ^ 

Articles  of  Cl^kfu‘P,  *<>  piJUn  l)slDg 


and  its  resources  dcveIot)e<f  by— 

1.  The  sale  of- cartridges  fur  the  colonics  and 
dependencies. 

2.  The  gi  Miitiiig  of  licenses  under  patents. 

3.  The  sale  of  the  foreign  patents  included  in 
the  purchase,  viz. : 

J'ateut  fir  France,  dated  August  1, 1871. 

„  „  lielgiuin  „  April  2G.  1^71. 

„  ,,  Austria  „  December  17,  1871. 

,t  „  Hungary  „  December  17,  1871. 


I 


'  V  I 


}  A 

.  -fflJ  4 
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-N'TERNATIONAL  exhibition 

*■  of  1872.  > 


GRATEFUL -COMFORTING. 


.  nMTSSION  DAILY,  One  bhilling, 

A  on  Wednc8daya’(28.  Gd.)  and  on 

irlain  rrterved  daya-  _ 


EPPSES  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 


[pen  daily  from  10  to  6. 


rFTKTFolfA^^  WRITERS  in 

T^rn»V'E^NMENT  DEPARTMENTS  — 
reauired  at  once.  An  Examination 
^MnSiJldon^fbwsday,  May  30th.  CandidaU‘8 
M  -ffMid  before  12  o’clock  at  the  Civil  Service 
M'eatminater.  Good 

handwriting  ii  essential.  _ _ _ 


“  By  a  thorousrh  kuowled^'e  of  the  natural  laws 
whicli  govern  tlie  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutiition,  and  by  a  earefui  application  of  the  line 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Ilomceopatbie  Chemists, 
Loudon. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

nPHE  ARTIZANS’,  LABOURERS^ 

X  and  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  CO.MPANV 
(Limited). 

Capital,  £250,000.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

President-The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 


AnBiTnATons. 
Right  Hon.  Earl 
Shaftesbury. 


Local  Cou.mil. 

Sir  Thos.  Bazley,  .M.P. 
.Tacob  Bright,  Esq  .  .M.P. 


Right  Hon.  Earl  Lich- 1  John  Cheethnm,  Esq., 


field. 

Lord  Elcho,  M.P., 
Ac.,  &c.,  &e. 


late  M.P. 

W.  R.  Callender,  Jun., 
Esq.,  M.P. 


TMPERIAL  fire  insurance 

X*  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.  W. 


Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacaoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


ranital  £1.600, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
>  '  >  £700^000. 


IDLAND  RAILWAY. 


tourist  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 


Arranrements  for  the  Issue  of  Finsx,  Second,  and 
Thihd  Class  Tourists  Tickets 
will  be  in  force  from  13th  May  to  3l8t  October,  1872. 


For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro- 
granunes  issued  by  the  Company. 

JAME3  ALLPORT,  General  Manager. 
Derby,  May,  1872. 


REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1872. 
Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd 
Class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force  from  13th 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
sengersand  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR)  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  /  day,  at  2  p.m. 

A  L  E  X  A  N- 1  \ 

DRfA  (Every  Thurs- [  Every  Monday 

ADEN  day,  at  2  p.m.  1  at  5  a.m. 

BOMBAY  ) 

MADRAS  1  t 

PFNAn]?  I  every  I  and  every 

I  alternated  alternate 
Thursday  Mondaythere 
JAPAN  J  tliereafter.  J  after. 

■)  Thursday,  May^  Monday,  3Iay 
AUSTRALIA  j  9,  at  2  p  m.,  j  20,  at  5  a.m., 
NEW  ZEA-  and  every',  and  every 


W.  SM’’INDLKHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Company  is  espi'cially  formed  to  erect  im¬ 
proved  workmen’s  dwellings  on  tlie  co-operative 
principle.  No  bcershopor  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
tlie  Company’s  pro;>erty.  Deposits  at  5  pt*r  cent, 
guaranteed.  I’rospectuses  on  application,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp. 

Office :  1  Great  College  street  (ophite  the  House 
of  Lords),  Sv^stminster,  Loudon. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEAGUE. 


‘‘THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  BIBLE.” 


Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  2  p.m. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


(^IIE  following  “Declaration” 

X  been  extensivelv  advertised: 


Thursday 

thereafter. 


Mondaythere- 

after. 


tnecontrary,  me  autnonsea  represcniaiives 
LAND  .  fourth  Thurs- r  fourth  Mon-  of  NonconRirmist  denominations — The  Conference 

(Cargo  only.)  I  day  there-  j  day  there-  of  Nonconformi-ts  at  Manchester  (Including  1,800 

J  after.  J  after.  delegates  of  Wesleyans,  Independent,  Baptist, 


X  been  extensively  advertised: 

“  As  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  exclude 
the  Bible  bylaw  from  Public  Elementary  Schools, 
we,  the  undersigned  (not  connected  with  any 
established  Cliurcli),  believing  that  such  exclusion 
would  be  a  great  national  evil,  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  publicly  to  record  our  disapproval  thereof.” 

This  is  signed  by  a  number  of  persons  (800,  it  is 
said,  in  all,  of  whom  the  majority  arc  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  tlie  public.  The  document,  therefore, 
has  no  representative  or  authoritative  character. 
On  the  contrary,  the  authorised  representatives 


May  to  3lst  October,  1872. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Pro¬ 


grammer  issued  by  the  Company. 

UEXKY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


DEBENTURES  at  6,  5i,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Vj— The  Directors  are  prepared  toissue  DEBEN- 
TURE.S  to  replace  others  f  alling  due,  viz.,  for  one 


And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 


Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  and  other  conOTega- 
tions).  the  Congregational  Union,  the  liaptisi 


tions),  the  Congregational  Union,  the  Baptist 
Union,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Cbnroh,  and  other  authorised  bodies, 
have  passed  resolutions  affirming  the  principle  of 


year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
forlongorperiods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Falmeraton  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 


pANCER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 
V  Md  167  Piccadilly,  W.— SUBSCRIPTIONS 
will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James's 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  order,  H.  J.  J  U PP,  Secretary. 


For  Rates  oi  passage  Money  and  i<rcignt, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  appW  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe- 
enced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 


pH(ENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

^  street  and  Charing  cross,  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
GEO.  W.  LOVELL  Secretary. 


VATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

diseases  of  THE  SKIN. 


rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnem,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  ^r  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  In  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
price  as  if  purchase  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’. 


i’HTsiciAN-Dr  BARR  3IEADOWS,  49  Dover 
street,  W. 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street. 


Established  1840. 


attend  at  227  Gray’s-lnn  road.  King’s 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
i>  *treet,  Aldgate,  on  Wedne^ays  and 
Nine  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 


OHURCH  of  ENGLAND  LIFE 

KJ  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU¬ 


TION,  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 


THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 


required  Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


^FEED  WEBB  MILES, 

With  street,  Hanover  square,  London, 

‘itt  whom  originated  the  WORLD-FAMED 
Rm  ihn  ..1  Trousers, 

totnerst»?»Mfi“’^i- many  thousand  cus- 
BEST  and  replete  with  the 

GENTLE. 

•Ok.  Frock  Saxony  Twills  for  Morn- 

West  Overcoats,  Scotch,  Angola, 

Irouwra  for  Riding 

nSlu  I^adles’  Riding 

Troooer  Vicunas,  Angolas,  and 

^cuntaln  for  the  Loch,  Moor,  and 

beaiit^i^^‘®4?'^”®“’  Blustrative  of 

Indigo  R.  Y.  8. 

^™pervlou8to  Yachting, 

the  r  Weather. 

“  guinea  TWEED  WATEEPEOOF 
^  ^OVERCOATS, 

"  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Oui,  'VEBH  MILES, 

Son",  -lu-re. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  Armagh. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Carr, 
LL.D. 

William  Emmens,  Esq. 

Charles  Harrison,  Esq. 

Col.  Thomas  £.  L.  Uig- 
ginson. 

Jonathan  Hopkinson, 
Esq. 


Richard  Nugent,  Esq. 
W.  F.  Skene,  Esq., 
W.S.,LL.D. 

Herbert  Taylor,  Esq. 
William  Gordon  Thom¬ 
son,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Wentworth. 

The  Rev.  Richard 
Wood,  B.D. 


and  separate  religious  Instruction  under  the 
direction  and  at  the  cost  of  the  Churches.  This 
division  of  secular  and  religious  instruction  was 
the  basis  of  the  national  system  of  education 
established  in  Ireli\nd ;  and  the  principle  ia  recog¬ 
nised,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  by  the  adoption 
of  a  time-table  conscience  clause  in  the  English 
Education  Act. 

The  principle  of  united  secular  and  separate 
religious  instruction  has  also  been  affirmed  bv 
several  hundred  public  meetings  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  openly  called,  and  free  to  all 
who  cbose  to  attend  them. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  the  only  true  basis 
of  national  education— just  to  the  community,  and 
recognising  the  claims  of  all  religious  denomina¬ 
tions — is  maintained  by  freely  convened  public 
meetings,  and  by  authorised  representatives  of 
relii^oua  bodiea  On  the  other  liand,  a  small 
number  of  individuals,  destitute  of  representative 
character,  isolated,  mostly  unknown,  vaguely 
declare  that  in  some  way,  undefined  and  unex¬ 
plained,  the  Bible  ought  not  to  be  ”excladed” 
from  elementary  schools. 

The  Declaration  is  so  vague  in  ita  terms,  so 
obscure  in  its  meaning,  and  so  manifestly  desimied 
to  catch  the  signatures  of  persons  who  may  differ 
in  its  interpretation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define 
the  intention  of  its  promoters,  or  to  ascertain 
against  whom  their  protest  is  directed. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  League  may  be  referred  to,  the  Executive 
(Committee  of  the  League  think  it  proper  to 
declare  that  anv  statement  that  it  is  hostile  to 
religious  instruction,  or  that  it  designs  to  exclude 
the  Bible  from  national  education,  is  unfounded 
and  untrue. 

The  National  Education  League  was  founded 
and  is  conducted  for  the  promotion  of  a  national 
system  of  education  — unsectarian,  compulsory, 
rate-supported,  and  free,  under  the  direction  of 
elected  local  boards.  It  recognises  the  provision 
of  such  a  system  as  the  duty  of  the  State,  as  an 
application  of  national  and  focal  funds  to  which 
ah  may  assent,  without  violation  of  conscience ; 
and  it  recognises  the  duty  of  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  to  give  religious  instruction,  by  their  own 
teachers,  at  their  own  cost,  and  at  periods  separate 
from  those  devoted  to  secular  instruction. 

In  thus  defining  the  function  of  the  State  and 
the  duty  of  religious  denominations,  the  National 


tive  assemblies  of  Nonconformists,  with  Liberal 
members  of  the  Established  Churches  In  Great 


^  ^  ^  “'.r  *  A  .  Britain,  with  the  National  Education  League  of 

eff^ed  on  the  lives  and  property  of  Ireland  (consisting  of  Presbyterians  and  Episoo- 


Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietors’  Fund 
made  to  Clergymen  and  Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  Pmicies  issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial 
principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L.. 

Secretary. 

*0*  All  persons  effecting  Assurances  in  the 
Mutual  Branch  of  the  Institution  during  the 
current  year  will  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
Division  of  Profits  to  be  declared  in  1873. 


palians),  and  with  all  who  desire  to  secure  a 
National  System  of  Education  which  shall  at  once 


respect  the  rights  of  conscience  and  ensure  the 
fullest  liberty  of  teaching  by  religious  deuomina- 
tions.  .  ^ 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

J.  CHAMBERUaIn,  Chainnan  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

JESSE  COLLINGS,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Central  Offices,  17  Ann  street,  Birmingham, 

3Iay  20,  1872. 

Forms  of  Membership  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  League,  and  Publications  advocating  its 
objects,  may  be  bad  on  application  to  Mr  Francis 
Adams,  Secretary,  at  tlie  Central  Offices. 
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BURN  THE  “STAR”  NIGHT  LIGHTS 


A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use, 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  Ac. 

Mt  excellent  tonic  for  the  stomach,  removing  at  once  any  irregrularitljs  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  glvlna  ton* 
deed,  a  most  valuable  famUy  medicine.  Get  circular,  with  fuU  directions  for  use,  of  any  Chemist.  Depot,  J7  SouHiamp 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 


T  AvMrnfess 

RBCObT 

*  containing  an  exhitnaf 
^e  British  and  Foreign  Stock  a 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,wiS 
Investments  paving  from  lOto  . 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  APeJ 
Threadneedle  street,  London. 


taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OP  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

80LB  MBDAL,  PARTS  BXHIBITTOIt,  1867, 
8ILVBR  MEDAI/,  1868. 

And  'supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUDAUm  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY).  4s.  AND  8s. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
ail  others. 

BOUDAULT’8  PEPSINE 

A  very  oonvsnient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each.  ^ 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

eJ  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  Ac., 

Anqbl  Passaqb,  93  Uppbr  Tuaves  Strbbt, 
London. 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as 
healthy  digestive  organs,  and  when  they 
are  impaired,  the  popular  and  pro¬ 
fessional  remedy  is 

MOESON’S  PEPSINE. 

Sold  in  bottles  from  38.,  and  in  boxes  from  2b.  6d., 
by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


handles 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co/s 

ALES  ABE  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
PUEITY, 

POSSESS  EMINENTLY  INVIGORATING 
AND  REFRESHING  PROPERTIES, 
AND  ARE  DISTINGUISHED  FOR 
THEIR  DELICACY  OF  FLAVOUR. 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 

Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Stores — Belvedere  road.  S.K, 


WILLIAM  8.  BURTON.  Fumishiiig  Iroo- 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince^ 
W^es,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwardi  of 
850  lilustraUons  of  his  unrivaUed  Stock,  irith  LisU 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Booms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1, 1  a.  2,  8.  tad 
4  Newman  street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’S  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  coet  of  deliverlnr 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON wUialways andertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 

Sotent  remedial  agents.  I'hey  are  the  only  reme- 
ies  yet  known  for  effecting  tne  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  81s. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE. — Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


BREIDENBACH’S 

M  ACASSARINE, 
Preserves,  beautifles,  and  restores 
the  Hair,  is  unequalled  as  a  curling 
fluid  for  Ladies  and  Children,  highly 
recommended  to  Gentlemen  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  the  Monstache 
and  Beard. 


EDGINGTON’S  garden 

NETTING,  the  cheapest  and  most  durable* 
Id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  2.50,  500,  or 
1,000  yar^  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  and  GARDEN 
TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 

EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are 
the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 

EDGINGTON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty- 
seven  years  have  maintained  their  celebrity  as 
the  best. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT 
TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Sample  of  material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular.— FREDERICK  EDGINGTON 
and  CO.,  52  Old  Kent  road,  London,  S.E. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


EISAH&N’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  “Kiuahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfield  street, 
Oxford  street.  W. 


RUPTURES— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  509 
Medical  Mon  to  be  the  most  effective  in^^tton  m 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA. 
the  st^l  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  eneots,  » 
here  avoloed,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  fotw 
the  body,  while  the  requisite 
supplied  bv  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  I’A^^ 
LEVER,  fltting  with  so  much  ease  and  dosww 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  w 

A  d^rlirtive  circular  mar  be 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  Inches  Dei 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  ■  y 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PlCCADILLl, 

LONDON.  ^  ^ 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  16s.,  21a,  2*».  '-d.,  saa 
31b.  6d.  Postage  free.  ^ ..  .i  id. 
Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  81a  6d.,  42s..  aud  .>2s. 

PrTS'^\n®UmbUIcal  Truss,  12a,  aad  528. 

Pos^Sm  "orders  psysble  WHITK, 

Tj^  LASTIC  stockings.  KNEE 

jil  CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE 

all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and 

the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  drswo 

light  in  texture,  liim  4s.  CA. 


WHITEXIEJLID’S 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUAKES, 

Ready  for  immediate  use,  and  most  nutritious. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  (’hemists.  W’holesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  E  C. 


PIJBE  AERAXEO  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED.  *’R.  ELLIS  and  SON. 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 

Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  HenrietU  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

TDRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES  - 
WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANTIAND  MAY. 


A  DelightfU  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  i  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 
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TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

dividends  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  MAY  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

.  II  tho  heat  Daviiur  and  anfeat  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Contains  ail  v  ^  &c.  Safe  Inve-itmenta  in  English  and  Foreiarn  Uailwaya,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Keports^^^’^  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares, 

**^MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Establish  BD  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Wkstminstbb,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C 


printing  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 


Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  Ac. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  buildings,  LONDON,  W.O., 

AND 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


•  Oxford  University  Herald”  says  theae  Pens 
are  the  ••WONDER  OF  THE  AGE-’* 

“  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen.” 

lA'Vn  NEWSPAPERS  recommend 
lUlU  them.— Sold  by  every  respectable 
Stationer  in  the  World.  Sample  Box  by  post. 
Is.  Id. 

MACNIVEN  and  CAMERON,  23  to  33  Blair 
itreet,  Edinburgh. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

BI B M f  N G  H  A M— M anufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
broad  street.  Established  1807. 


rvXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Vy  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  Mustalns  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  38  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


OINNEFOBD'S  FLUID  HAOKESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
bent  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
1.ND16EST10N  ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperietit 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  alt  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 


ST'EEIXj  PEN'S. 

Sold  bf  all  Dealers  throaebnnt  the  World. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical  force. 
They  possess  such  highly  reanimating  properties 
that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  roost  invaluable 
remedy  in  all  oases  of  debility,  nervousness, 
depression  of  spirits,  and  premature  exhaustion, 
resulting  from  over-taxed  or  abused  energies 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring  health, 
strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks.  Sold  in 
boxes  at  4s.  6d.,  or  four  boxes  In  one  for  15s. ;  by 
post.  48.  8d.  and  158.  4d. ;  and  may  be  had  of  all 
chemists,  and  the  sole  agents,  Mr  £.  CLEAVER, 
63  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and  CO.,  39  Corn- 
hill,  London. _ 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

T^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
JL  the  roost  effective  remecty  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


BLAIR'S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 


I?  LA  ZEN  BY  and  SON’S 

MKNTS  ^  ^  ^  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 

E.  LAZKNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
webrated  lleceipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
nckles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
distinguished  by  their  name,  are  oom- 
peUed  to  caution  the  public  against  tlie  inferior 
which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
clow  imitation  of  their  goods,  wth  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wlgraore  street,  Cavendish 
•qiure  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square). 
*od  18  Trinity  street,  London.  E.C. 

IJARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
•Del  uaed  so  many  years,  signed 


EHzabeth  Laxenby. 


JJOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  are 

muliif.!!®^‘®*“®  repute  for  curinj 

whlL.  attack  bun 


TvHef  M.ca.  lu  ■uun,  ineae  I'lui 

for  alulii  being  an  absolute  n 

ani  **“*’**“°®*  o*  mrculatlon,  dige 

Portlo^f  thf  which  at  times  oppress 
Purifvinnf  Under  the  wtiolesi 

f heae^eTr^n®^*  powers  exert 

f^raDDoml^m  *  **’  becomes 

MaiSCtinn  digestion  isquickene 

reuderetf  perfect  Hollo 
^leansiu^*t^®«h*^f  highly  estimable  pre 
itf  f•nA***^  ^  whole  miiss  of  blood*  whi 

to  ever>'  tissue  of  the^y. 


^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-t-  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
ftom  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Cnemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


POPULAR  WORKS  BY  MR  SMILES. 


90th  Thousand,  Small  8to,  6s., 

SELF-HELP.  With  Illustrations  of 

Conduct  and  Perseverance.  By  SAMUEL 
SMILES,  Author  of  •  Lives  of  British  Engi- 
neera* 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
CHARACTER  A  Companion  Volume 
to  *  SELF-HELP.*  12th  Thousand.  SmaU 

8T0,  68. 

IIT. 

GEORGE  and  ROBERT  STEPHEN¬ 

SON.  25th  Thousand.  Small  8yo,  68. 

A  BOY’S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the 

WORLD.  Edited  by  SAMUEL  SMILES. 
6th  Thousand.  Small  8vo,  6a 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street,- 


'•  Ample  entertainment  for  the  Immense  eirolo 
of  readers  it  deserves  to  find,  and  always  will 
find.” — Times. 


HE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

for  JUNE. 

Now  ready.  Price  One  Shilling. 


CONTENTS : 

Satanella.  *  A  Story  of  Punchestown.  By  Q.  J. 
Whyte  Melvilia,  Author  of  'The  Gladiators,* 
fcc. 

Chap.  XXIII.— The  Debt  of  Honour. 

„  XXIV.^A  Pertinent  Question. 

„  XXV.— A  Satisfactory  Answer.. 

„  XXVI. — Afternoon  Tea. 

A  Lovers*  Quarrel.  By  Robert  Steggall. 

On  the  Comic  Writers  of  England.  By  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke  XV. — Thomas  Hood. 

Mount  Al^tna  (Virgil's  Ailneid).  By  T.  H.  L 
Leary,  D.C. 

The  Possibilities  of  a  Cometary  Collision.  By 
James  Carpenter. 

Disraeli:  a  Political  Study.  By  John  Baker 
Hopkins. 

Spring  Huntingj>n  Western  Moors.  By  Sirins. 

Players  of  Our  Day.  XV.— Comedy  and  Comedy 
Actresses, 

Stranger  than  Fiotion.  By  the  Author  of  ‘The- 
Tallants  of  Barton,*  ‘  The  Valley  of  Poppies,' 

Chap,  y.— Coming  to  Life  Again. 

„  VL— Woman*s  Mission  is  Mar¬ 

riage. 

„  yil.— lUnstrates  the  Old  Proverb- 
about  a  Friend  in  Need. 

'  „  VIII. — A  Factory V'islon  of  Beauty ► 

Table  Talk.  By  Sylvan  us  Urban,  Gentleman. 

Preface,  Contents,  Ac.,  to  vol.  VIII. 

London:  GRANT  and  CO.,  102  Fleet  street- 

And  all  Booksellers. 


T 


HE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

for  JUNE. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MORLEY. 


CONTXKTS  r 


The  Monarchy.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

Virgil  the  Enchanter.  By  Max  Culllnan. 

Victor  de  Laprade.  By  Edward  Dowden. 

The  Republican  Movement  in  Europe.  By  Senor 
Castelar. 

Pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy.  By  Professor  H. 
Morley. 

The  Eustace  Diamonds.  Ch^ps.  XLV.  to  XLYIII^ 
By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Critical  Notices.  By  Sidney  Colvin. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


STBUOOLES  and  EXPEBIENCES  of 

a  NEUTRAL  VOLUNTEER.  By  JOHN 
FUKLEY.  2vol8.  [Next  week. 


THIBTY  YEABS  in  the  HABEM ;  or. 

Life  in  Turkey.  By  Madame  KIBRIZLI 
MEHEMET  PASHA.  Demy  8vo. 

[Next  week. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from 

183a  By  WILLIAM  NASSAU  MOLES- 
WORTH.  VoL  U.  Demy  8to,  price  16s. 

[This  day. 


The  ELEVENTH  EDITION  of 

•THE  LIFE  OF  OHAELES 
DIOEENS. 

BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 

-YOL.  1.  1812— 1812. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  other  lUoftra- 
tions,  price  12s. 


SARIOIOULTUBE ;  or,  How  to  M»ke 

£100  per  acre  of  Ground.  By  ARACHNE. 
Sewed,  price  6d. 


liTEW  ITOVSIiS. 

0 

NEW  NOVEL,  by  the  Author  of  'ANNALS 
of  an  EVENTFUL  LIFE.'  • 

THREE  TO  ONE ;  or,  Some  Passages 

out  of  the  Life  of  Amicia,  Lady  Sweetapple. 
By  GEORGE  WEBBE  DASENT,  UC.L.- 
Author  of  'Annals  of  an  Eventful  Life.* 
3  vols. 

CLOTH  OP  FRIEZE.  By  Lady 

WOOD.  8  vols. 

BROKEN  TOYS.  By  Mrs  Steele. 

3  vols.  Second  edition. 

[Nearly  ready. 

ETHEL  MHjDMAY’S  FOLLIES.  By 

the  Author  of  *  Petite's  Romance.*  8  vols. 

A  OAST  of  the  DICE.  By  Julian 

WALTERS.  1  VoL 
CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  PleeadUly. 
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The  JAPANESE  in  AMERICA.  By  Chaules  Lanman, 

American  Sccretarj,  Japanese  Legation,  W ashington.  Post  8vo. 

[Just  ready. 

HISTORICAL  and  CHRONOLOGICAL  ENCYCLO¬ 
PEDIA.  Commenced  by  the  late  B.  B.  WOODWARD,  B.A., 
Librarian  to  the  Queen;  completed  by  W.  L.  R.  CATES,  Editor  of 
the  ‘  Dictionary  of  General  Biography.^  8vo,  pp.  1 .496,  price  428.,  cloth. 

[On  Saturday  next. 

The  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  the  late 

JOHN  CONINGTON,  M.A..  including  a  complete  Prose  Translation 
of  Virgil’s  Works.  With  a  Memoir  by  H.  J.  S.  SMITH,  M.A. 
Edited  by  J.  A-  SYMONDS,  M.A.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  288. 

[On  Thursday  next. 

MISCELLANEOUS  an  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS 

of  the  late  HENRY  TH(  'IAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Bio¬ 
graphical  Notice,  by  HELl  S’  TAYLOR.  3  vols.,  8ro.  [In  June. 

The  LIFE  and  TIMES  cf  SIXTUS  the  FIFTH.  By 

Baron  IIUBNER.  Translated  from  the  Original  French,  with  the 
Author's  sanction,  by  HUBERT  £.  H.  JERNINGHAM.  2  vols., 
8ro,  price  248. 

The  IMPERIAL  and  COLONIAL  CONSTITUTIONS 

of  the  BRITANNIC  EMPIRE,  including  INDIAN  INSTITU¬ 
TIONS.  By  Sir  EDWARD  CREASY,  M.A.  8vo,  with  6  Maps, 
price  16s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Henry 

HOLLAND,  Bart.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the 
Queen.  Third  Edition.  Post  8yo,  price  los.  6d. 

The  ODES  and  EPODES  of  HORACE ;  a  Metrical 

Translation  into  English,  with  Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By 
Lord  LYTTON.  With  Latin  Text.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo,  price 
108.  6d. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  VIEW  of  the  SCIENCE  of  JURIS¬ 
PRUDENCE.  By  SHELDON  AMOS.  3I.A.,  Professor  of  Juris¬ 
prudence,  Trinity  College,  London.  1  vol.,  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE  ;  a  Compendium 

of  Psychology  and  Ethics.  By  A.  BAIN,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition,  crown  8ro.  price 
lOs.  Od. 

Part  I.  Slental  Science :  Psychology  and  History  of  Philosophy.  Price 
68.  6d. 

Part  II.  Moral  Science :  Ethical  Theory  and  Ethical  System.  Price 
48.  6d. 


An  EXPOSITION  of  FALLACIES  in  the  Hypa 

THESIS  of  Mr  DARWIN.  By  C.  R  BREP  Vr  n  WlPO. 
8V0.  with  36  Woodcuts,  price  u/.  ^  Crown 

ESSE  and  POSSE ;  a  Comparison  of  Divine  Fin  i 

Laws  and  Powers,  as  severally  indicated  in  Fact  Puith  -  ^ 

By  HENRY  THOMAS  BRAITHWAITE  M  A  CW-’h  “ 
price  I08.6d.  i^antab.  PostSvo. 

As  REGARDS  PROTOPLASM.  By  J.  H  Stirttva 

F.R.C.S.  and  LL.D.  Edin.  New  and  ImproVed  Edition 
by  addition  of  Part  II.  in  reference  to  Mr  Huxley’s 
of  Preface  in  reply  to  Mr  Huxley  in  ‘  Yeast.’  8vo,  pri^ "t 

“Anything  more  complete  and  final  in  the  way  of  refutaiinn  tu. 
Essay,  1  cannot  weU  im^e.”-Sir  John  Hersch/l.  this 

RESEARCHES  in  MOLECULAR  PHYSTPQ  l 

MEANS  of  RADIANT  HEAT;  a  Series  of  Memoirs  colWtS  r 
the  Philosophical  Transactions.  By  JOHN  TYNDat  t***t*/”^ 

AIR  and  RAIN ;  the  Beginniuge  of  a  CheiniViil 

Climatology.  By  R.  ANGUS  SMITH,  Ph.D.,  P.R  s  Vr , 
With  8  Woodcuts.  8vo,  price  248.  ’  ’  '  «c. 

The  SUN ;  Ruler,  Fire,  Light,  and  Life  of  the  Plane¬ 
tary  System.  By  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B  A.  Cantab.,  Hon  Sec  R  A  8 
Second  Edition,  revised ;  with  10  Plates  (7  coloured) and 
and  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  price  14s.  «‘wnooacut8 

ESSAYS  on  ASTRONOMY.  By  R.  A.  Proctor 

B.A.  CanUb.,  Hon.  Sc:'  R.A.S.,  &c.  With  10  Plates  and  24  Wool 
Engravings.  8vo,  price  128. 

The  ORBS  AROUND  US ;  a  Series  of  Sketches  of 

Planets  and  Stars,  Comets,  Meteors,  and  Nebul*.  By  RICHARD 
A.  PROCTOR,  B. A.,  Hon.  Sec.  R. A.S .  1  voi.,  post  8yo. 

[In  June. 

Mrs  MARCET’S  CONVERSATIONS  on  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY.  Revised  and  edited  by  FRANCIS  MARCET, 
F.R.S.,  and  augmented  by  Two  additional  Conversations  on  Spectrum 
An^sis  and  Solar  Chemistry.  Crown  8\o,  with  36  Plates  of  Figures, 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  TEXTS,  with  Vocabniaries. 

Edited  by  JOHN  T.  WHITE,  D.D.  Oxon.  In  course  of  publication, 
in  32mo,  cloth.  Texts  in  this  Series  in  the  press 

CaES AR.  First  Book  of  the  Gallic  War ;  VIRGIL,  First  Book  of 
the  iEneid ;  VIRGIL,  Fourth  Book  of  the  Georrics ;  PHA3DRU8, 
First  and  Second  Books  of  Fables ;  XENOPHON,  First  Book  of 
the  Anabasis ;  XENOPHON,  Second  Book  of  the  Anabasis. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DTEE. 


“  Worthy  alike  of  its  theme  and  its  authors,”  I 
—Times.  j 

London  :  a  pilgrimage.  By  i 

GUSTAVE  DORE  and  BLANCHARD  1 
JERROLD.  Part  VI.,  now  ready,  contains  the 
following  ILLUSTRATIONS  by  GUSTAVE 
DORE,  drawn  on  the  spot,  and  engraved  under 
the  Artist’s  careful  supervision  :  | 

Under  the  Trees,  Regent’s  Park. 

The  Christy  Minstrels. 

The  Horse  Guards. 

The  West  Kud  Dog-fancier, 

The  Fly-paper  Merchant. 

The  Drive. 

Buckingham  Gate. 

The  Bull’s-eye. 

The  Bear  Pit,  Zoological  Gardens. 

Home,  from  Holland  House. 

A  M'edding  at  the  Abbey. 

The  Goldsmiths  at  Dinner. 

Westminster  Abbey— Confirmation  of  W’est- 
minster  Itoys. 

Iloundsditch. 

The  Early  Kiser. 

Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster. 

READING  CASES,  to  hold  the  Twelve 
Numbers,  Ss.  €d.  each. 

lu  Twelve  Monthly  Parts,  58.  each.  Opinions  of 
the  Press  free  by  post  on  application, 

London :  GBANT  and  CO.,  102  Fleet  street. 

How  ready,  crown  8vo,  pp.  vlii— 310,  cloth,  price 
10s.  6d., 

XESUS  tlie  MESSIAH.— “If  this 

counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come 
to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  over¬ 
throw  it;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight 
against  God.”— Acts  T.  38-39. 

London  :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  8  and  60  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 


13  Great  Marlborough  street. 

HURST  &  BLAOKETT^S 

NEW  WORKS. 


MODERN  TURKEY.  By  J.  Lewis 

FARLEY,  Consul  of  the  Sublime  Porte  at 
Bristol  1  vol,  8vo,  price  14s. 

Contents. — Beyrout ;  Beit-Miry ;  Mount  Leba¬ 
non  ;  Travelling  in  Syria  and  P^estinc :  A  Day 
with  the  Bedawins ;  Syria — Past  and  Present ; 
The  Empress  Eugenie’s  Visit  to  Constantinople  ; 
The  Suez  Canal;  Turkish  Women;  Turkish 
Armaments;  Public  Instruction;  The  Capitula¬ 
tions  ;  Turkey  as  a  Field  for  Emigration ;  British 
Interests  in  Turkey;  Turkish  Finances;  The 


The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXON.  Third  Edition.  1  vol,  8vo,  158. 

“A  lively,  interesting,  and  altogether  novel 
hook  on  Switzerland,  it  is  full  of  valuable  In¬ 
formation,  and,  like  all  Mr  Dixon’s  l)wks,  it  is 
eminently  readable,”— Daily  News. 

SPORT  at  HOUR  and  ABROAD. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  LENNOX.  2  vols.,  218. 

“  Two  very  amusing  and  instructive  volumes, 
touching  on  all  sorts  of  sport,  from  the  expe¬ 
rienced  pen  of  a  writer  well  qualified  to  handle 
the  subject.  Stored  with  interesting  matter,  the 
book  will  take  the  fancy  of  all  lovers  of  pastimes 
by  fiood  or  by  field.”— Bell’s  Life. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

A  GOLDEN  SORROW.  By  Hri 

CASHEL  HOEY.  3  vols. 

“  I  swear,  *118  better  to  be  lowly  born. 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  oe  perk’d  up  in  a  glistering  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.*’— Henry  » III 

LIL.  By  Jekii  Middlemass.  3  vols. 
OMBRA.  By  Mrs  OUphant,  Author 

of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carliogford,’  Ac.  3  voU. 

“  The  customary  grace  of  the  author’s  *tyle,  tbe 
high  tone  of  mind,  the  frank  sympathiM  wnicn 
have  always  characterised  her  are  found  m  tni 
book,  as  In  its  predecessors  ;  but  here  Is 
that  they,  not  even  the  best  among  them,  nave  nw^ 
She  has  never  produced  a  rival  to  Kate  Courtenay. 
—Spectator. 

hope  DEFEREED.  By  Eliza  T. 

POLLARD.  3vola 
“  A  true  and  beautiful 

heart.  The  style  is  clear  and  plei^t,  wd  »  dm 
an  unaffected  earnestness,  one  of  the  rarest  g 
of  fiction.” — Spectator. 

GOLDEN  KEYS.  3  voli. 

‘“Golden  Keys’  wUl  find  a  iridc  clrcle^oj 

readers.  The  plot  is  well  %iriou* 

interest  admirably  sustain^.  The 
dramatis  persona  are  drawn  with  a  keen  an 
like  vigour.”— Standard. 

The  aUEEN  of  the  REGIMENr. 

By  KATHARINE  KING.  3  vols^ 

“  A  charming,  fresh,  cheery  novel  Spec 

The  LOST  BRIDE.  By  lad/ 

CHATTERTON.  3  vols. 


Loudon :  Printed  bv  Charles  W.  Retnell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office.  16  Little  Pultoncy  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St 

In  the  Coun^  of  Middlesex,  and  rublished  by  Gustavus  Uaboino  Lapuam,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  l 
lturdat,  May  25, 1872, 
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